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RCAN  OF  TATTE  R  SAL  L'S  CLUB.  SYDNEY 


THE  HOUSE 


OF  PAYNE’S 


IS 


SUGGESTS 

“A 

Good  Club  Man 
a  credit  to  his  dub” 


He  is  a  good  fellow  on  every  floor  of  the  Club  ...  in  the 
pool  .  .  .  dining  room  .  .  .  bar  .  .  .  everywhere. 

He  is  popular  with  staff  members.  He  pays  his  dues  and  debts 
freely,  without  question.  He  is  a  good  mixer,  quick  to  praise 
and  slow  to  criticise. 

This  is  why  he  IS  a  good  club  man,  and  the  club  that  can  count 
many  of  his  kind  of  members  is  a  happy  club. 

Which  reminds  me,  good  club  men  always  know  a  "good  thing" 
and  are  ready  to  share  with  their  fellow  members .  Watch  for 
the  member  of  your  club  who  offers  you  a  packet  of  Payne’s 
Seaforth  Pastilles,  the  chewiest,  fruitiest  of  jubes.  He’s  worth 
knowing .  He  must  be  a  good  club  man  .  .  .  Nuff  Sed! 

a nhmva9'&  _  m 

Seafirth 

PASTILLES 

im  Seven  Lovely  Fruity  Flavors 

Lemon,  Orange,  Raspberry,  Blackcurrant,  Aniseed,  Pineapple  and  Lime 

BY  THE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  MENTHO-LYPTUS 
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Red  Fury 

^PORT  has  attained  in  the  world  to- 
^  day  a  record  high  of  achievement 
in  the  active,  playing  sense;  yet  sports¬ 
manship  —  assumedly  the  purpose  of 
sport — has  set  up  unprecedented  low 
universally. 

This  decadence  is  manifested  among 
onlookers  in  the  higher  and  the  lower 
social  scales  as  well  as  among  players, 
professional  and  amateur.  One  time, 
the  crowd  on  "the  hill/#  at  S.C.G.,  and 
in  places  analogous  to  "the  hill,"  was 
regarded  as  being  the  raw  element. 
Now,  habitues  of  more  select  sections 
often  rival  hillites  in  ribaldry  and  in 
outbursts,  such  as  the  hooting  of  Lind¬ 
wall  from  the  members'  stand  of  an 
English  ground. 

At  worst,  the  rowdy  sections  were 
embarrassing,  but  seldom  ill-natured — 
"getta  bag"  and  such  raillery.  Now, 
their  outbreaks,  as  on  Caulfield  Cup 
day,  are  often  demonstrations  of  red 
fury. 

Once  upon  a  time  the  newspapers  re¬ 
corded  genteely:  "There  was  a  mild 
demonstration  from  the  cheaper  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  course  as  the  winner  re¬ 
turned  to  scale."  At  Caulfield,  as  at 
other  places,  the  eruption  rose  from 
other  sections  as  well — a  protest  by  the 
frustrated  of  fortune. 

There  have  been  reproductions  of 
Caulfield's  red  fury  in  other  fields  of 
Australian  sport — too  many  and  too 
often  to  be  comforting.  But  not  only 
in  Australia — hooting  in  England  of 
Australia's  League  footballers,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  as  well  as  riotous  behaviour  in 
foreign  countries;  not  forgetting  the 
protests  of  Americans  when  they  were 
disqualified  —  mistakenly,  as  it  hap¬ 
pened — in  the  Olympic  relay  race. 

Why  should  these  dismal  displays  be 
universal?  What's  wrong  with  the  people 
of  the  world  ? 

Maybe  some  are  suffering  the  reac¬ 
tion  of  oppression  before,  during,  and 
since  the  war.  They,  too,  have  been 
soured  by  family  bereavements.  The 
instinct  to  hate  survives.  Perhaps  also 
the  trend  here  and  elsewhere  has  been, 
and  is,  to  place  too  much  emphasis  on 
victory.  There  have  been  and  are  too 
many  "splendid  winners."  Victory  has 
been,  and  is,  glorified,  while  the  splendid 
art  of  losing  gracefully  has  been,  and 
is,  unappreciated. 

The  way  back  to  sportsmanship  is 
going  to  be  a  long,  exhausting  journey. 
In  vanguard  as  crusaders  must  be  the 
men  and  women  who  play  sport,  along 
with  those  who  have  played  sport;  pre¬ 
ferably  the  amateurs.  For,  when  more 
people  are  prevailed  upon  to  play  sport, 
sportsmanship  will  get  a  greater  look 
in  than  it  is  being  accorded  in  many 
countries  to-day. 
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J&taAg 


BIRTHDAYS 

NOVEMBER. 

7th  J.  A.  Portus  26th  R.  R.  Coote 
14th  C.  Salon  27th  L.  Noakes 

15th  F.  D.  Foskey  29th  W.  H.  Davies 
17th  H.  L.  Carter  30th  Barney  Fay 
21st  S.  Peters 

DECEMBER. 

1st  E.  C.  Murray  20th  E.  W.  King 

7th  F.  Z.  Eager  25th  W.  K.  Sherman 

8th  A.  C.  Gelling  26th  Jack  Blume 

10th  A.  J.  McDowell  27th  R.  E.  Sanderson 
F.  J.  Shephard  28th  Dr.  A.  S.  Reading 
12th  W.  Gourley  29th  E.  J.  Hazell 

13th  Eric  Pratt  30th  C.  S.  Brice 

17th  E.  Crowhurst  31st  Jack  Davis 

19th  John  T.  Jennings 

. . . . . . . . mi 

M  ANY  admirers  of  Flight  hoped 
that  she  would  throw  a  chestnut 
foal.  It  happened.  Walter  McEvilly, 
student  of  breeding,  said  at  the  time 
that  a  chestnut  was  a  certainty  since 
the  sire,  Dhoti,  was  a  chestnut.  Mr. 
McEvilly’s  grandfather  owned  the 
winner  of  the  first  Sydney  Cup. 

*  ❖  * 

J^EG  BLUE,  returned  from  a  cruise 
to  New  Guinea,  saw  there  evid¬ 
ence  of  painstaking  methods  by  which 
the  Japs  had  dug  themselves  in. 
Large  tunnels  burrowed  into  moun¬ 
tains  are  said  still  to  house  tanks. 
Jap  war  criminals  are  working  on 
roads  under  guards,  including  fuzzy - 
wuzzies. 

*  ❖  ❖ 

W.  H.  MACKAY,  squire  of  Ting- 
"  aroo  stud,  Scone,  told  friends 
of  the  first  foal  by  his  imported 
sire,  Wayside  Inn.  The  youngster 
is  a  filly  from  a  half-sister  of 
Freckles.  One  and  a  half  hours 
after  its  birth  the  foal  walked  with 
its  mother  more  than  half  a  mile, 
including  the  crossing  of  a  ravine. 
Wayside  Inn  is  by  Fairway  from  a 
Hyperion  mare. 

*  ❖  ❖ 

J^OYAL  SOUVENIR’S  sire,  Lang 
Bian — by  Massine,  winner  of  the 
Ascot  Gold  Cup — was  a  versatile 
horse.  He  won  good  races  on  the 
flat  and  over  the  hurdles  in  France. 
Lang  Bian’s  granddam,  Forest  Las¬ 
sie,  was  half-sister  of  Cinna,  dam  of 
Beau  Pere,  Mr.  Standfast  and  Gay 
Shield. 


'J'ABLE  acquired  by  TattersalFs 
Club,  and  on  which  its  recent  bil¬ 
liards  and  snooker  tournaments  were 
played,  bears  this  inscription : 
World’s  championship  played  on  this 
table,  Sydney,  1938.  Walter  Lind- 
rum,  world’s  champion,  18,349 ; 
Clarke  McConachy,  N.Z.  champion, 
14,121  highest  break,  1,445,  by 
*  Lindrum. 

❖  ❖  ❖ 

^LUB  member  says:  Mrs.  McGovern 
of  Te  Awatnutu  (N.Z.),  and  wid¬ 
ow  of  John  McGovern — breeder  of 
High  Caste — offered  him  as  a  gift 
Fifth  Note,  a  mare  by  Dominant 
from  Charlotte.  Fifth  Note  was  so 
named  after  the  fifth  note  on  the 
piano — the  dominant  note  (in  the 
scale  of  C).  I  declined  the  kind 
offer  since  when  a  Sydney  sportsman 
has  cabled  offering  £5,000  for  the 
mare. 

*  #  * 

J}EATH  of  Amounis  recalled  that 
he  might  have  won  Manfred’s 
Derby  in  1926  only  for  explicit  rid¬ 
ing  instructions  given  Bracken  by 
bookmaker-owner,  Billy  Pearson  and 
trainer  Frank  McGrath. 

Bracken  said :  Had  I  seen  Manfred 
left  at  the  post — and  I  wasn’t  in  a 
position  to  see — I  would  have  rid¬ 
den  Amounis  into  the  lead  and,  prob¬ 
ably,  Manfred  would  not  have  caught 
the  field,  for  the  first  furlong  was 
run  slowly.” 

Incidentally,  among  those  who  won 
parcels  subsequently  on  Amounis, 
was  Madame  X. 

sfc  :Jc  sj« 

J5JOMETHING  the  social  writers 
missed :  Glamour  horse  of  the 
Spring  meeting  —  two-year-old  colt, 
Chestian  (The  Jeep-Fantasia), 
chestnut  with  a  fair  tail,  and  run¬ 
ning  in  the  Breeders’  Plate. 

❖  ❖  ❖ 

^[OT  CRICKET  :  M.C.C.  employ  65 
men  for  four  hours  costing  £100 
a  day  to  clean  up  litter  and  rubbish 
left  at  Lord’s.  “You’d  think  people 


came  in  just  to  get  rid  of  their  garb¬ 
age,”  said  a  ground  official. 

*  *  * 

W.  J.  WALSH,  returned  from  a 
tour  of  North  Queensland, 
tells  the  story:  On  the  farm  of  an 
old  woman  on  the  Tablelands,  out¬ 
side  Cairns,  grew  a  Kauri  Pine  for 
which  Cairns  Plywood  Pty.  Ltd. 
paid  £750.  First  section  of  12  ft. 
long,  274  ins.  circumference,  pro¬ 
duced  6,601  super  feet,  which  paid 
for  the  tree.  In  all,  a  quantity  of 
24,380  super  feet  was  recovered, 
meaning  that  the  buyers  had  as 
profit  the  difference  between  6,601 
super  feet  and  24,380  super  feet. 
It  was  said  that  Beale’s,  the  piano 
firm,  paid  £1,150  for  a  tree. 

*  *  * 

regret  to  announce  the  passing 
since  last  issue  of  the  following 
esteemed  members : — 

October  1  —  A.  W.  HINWOOD; 
October  4— A.  G.  SIMS;  October  10 
— T.  R.  CLEAVER. 


TATTERSALL'S  CLUB 
SYDNEY 

• 

SUB-COMMITTEES  : 

House  Committee: 

S.  E.  Chatterton  (Chairman),  J. 
Hickey  (Treasurer),  F.  J.  Carberry, 
A.  G.  Collins,  G.  J.  C.  Moore,  J. 
A.  Roles. 

Card  Room  Stewards: 

G.  Chiene,  A.  G.  Collins,  A.  J. 
Matthews,  J.  A.  Roles. 

Billiards  &  Snooker  Tournaments 
Committee . 

J.  A.  Roles  (Chairman),  A.  J.  Mat' 
thews,  W.  Longworth,  C.  E.  Young 

Handball  Committee: 

P.  B.  Lindsay  (Hon.  Secretary). 

Swimming  Club  Committee: 

J.  Dexter  (Hon.  Secretary),  A.  S. 
Block,  ].  Gunton. 

Bowling  Club  Committee: 

J.  A.  Roles  (President),  E.  G. 
Dewdney  (Vice'President),  C.  E. 
Young,  C.  L.  Davis,  Harold  Hill, 
E.  F.  Krieger,  E.  C.  Murray,  Gordon 
H.  Booth  (Hon.  Secretary). 
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^NOTHER  Battle  of  Britain  was 
fought  in  the  Olympic  Games,  and 
the  battler’s  name  was  Tom  Richards, 
an  Englishman,  spare  and  smallish, 
but  with  a  heart  as  big  as  Phar 
Lap’s.  The  story  of  his  mighty 
Marathon  run — mighty  although  he 
finished  second — is  one  of  the  high¬ 
lights  of  Rank’s  Olympiad  techni¬ 
color.  When  others  were  cracking, 
England’s  hope  commenced  to  make 
his  run. 

After  the  finish,  the  Belgian,  who 
had  led  most  of  the  way  and  who 
filled  third  place,  collapsed  and  was 
borne  from  the  arena  on  a  stretcher. 
The  Argentinian,  who  won,  was  far 
too  exhausted  momentarily  even  to 
be  kissed  by  his  compatriots — men, 
not  women.  Sturdy  Tom  Richards 
strode  across  and  offered  the  victor 
congratulations.  It’s  a  quaint  old 

English  custom — that  and  to  hang 
out  against  great  odds. 

*  #  # 

J^UN  GUT  :  Comedian  Arthur  Askey, 
shown  to  his  hotel  bedroom,  found 
it  full  of  Don  Bradman’s  luggage. 

“Oh,  don’t  disturb  Mr.  Bradman’s 
things,”  he  pleaded.  “I’ll  go  to  an¬ 
other  room.”  ‘  It  was  explained  that 
Don  was  already  fixed  up  with  other 
accommodation.  Next  day  Arthur 
saw  Don,  bragged :  “I’m  the  man 
who  got  you  out.” 

- ♦ - 

ENGLAND  NEW  FASHION 
CENTRE 

N°  Government  could  dictate 
women’s  fashions,  said  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr. 
Harold  Wilson,  at  a  Press  confer¬ 
ence  in  Bradford. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  the  New  Look  was 
a  crazy  idea  to  introduce  at  a  time 
when  the  world  wras  short  of  textiles, 
but  it  was  helping  to  establish  Lon¬ 
don  as  the  fashion  centre  of  the 
world  and  wras  helping  export  trade 
in  fashion  design. 

Asked  if  the  Board  of  Trade  was 
to  request  10,000  clothing  factory 
workers  in*  the  Leeds  district  to 
transfer  to  wool  textile  mills,  and  if 
so  would  the  lower  mill  wages  be 
raised  by  subsidies,  Mr.  Wilson  said, 
“Certainly  we  are  asking  for  the 
transfer  of  labour  to  the  mills.  On 
the  question  of  wages  you  cannot 
expect  me  to  say  anything.  It  is  a 
matter  for  both  sides  of  the  in¬ 
dustry.” 


A  Privileged  Photo 


This  photo  is  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  The  United  Kingdom 
Information  Office,  Prudential  Building,  Martin  Place,  Sydney, 
and  shows  the  statuette  of  Princess  Elizabeth  riding  'Tommy/' 
It  shows  her  as  she  appeared  at  the  King's  Birthday  Parade 
in  May,  last  year,  and  has  been  made  at  the  wish  of  the 
Queen.  Designed  by  Doris  Lindner,  of  Hampstead,  London, 
it  has  been  made  by  the  Royal  Worcester  Porcelain  Co. 
for  export  only.  The  statuettes  will  be  sold  for  about  £100 
each  to  selected  clients,  and  are  expected  to  become  a 
collector's  item.  Only  100  will  be  sold. 
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PICKLES  “HAS  A  GO” 

Willie  Pickles,  one  of  England's  brightest  characters,  recently  told  "Sunday  Despatch" 
(Eng.)  readers  about  his  penchant  for  "Having  a  go"  at  anything. 


PUNNIEST  thing  about  myself  I 

think  is  that  the  determination  to 
“Have  a  Go”  has  brought  me  every¬ 
thing  I  have  to-day. 

So  when  you  hear  me  say  “Ow 
do,  ’ow  are  yer?”  as  my  radio  pro¬ 
gramme  comes  on  the  air  you  are 
getting  the  secret  of  my  success. 

It  was  all  arranged  that  I  should 
go  into  the  building  trade — the  family 
business  in  Halifax,  Yorkshire.  I 
had  a  go;  didn’t  like  it  much,  but 
stuck  at  it  for  a  bit. 

Then  in  Liverpool  I  met  a  girl 
named  Mabel  Myerscough.  She  was 
in  an  amateur  dramatic  show.  I 
didn’t  ask  her:  “Are  yer  courtin’1?” 
I  just  made  her  mind  up  for  her.  We 
were  married  in  1930,  in  our  early 
twenties  and  started  with  nowt. 

We  were  both  interested  in  amateur 
dramatics,  and  I  took  the  juvenile 
lead  in  one  or  two  shows. 

But  this  is  what  started  me  on 
a  stage  and  radio  career.  In  one 
show  I  took  over  a  comedy  part 
of  a  milkman  at  a  moment’s  notice 
— not  a  line  did  I  know. 

I  gagged  throgh  it  and,  so  my  wife 
says,  stole  the  shoAV. 

“Have  a  go  at  acting,”  she  urged 
me.  So  I  A\rrote  to  the  B.B.C.  They 
gave  me  an  audition,  and  I  put  over 
some  character  studies  in  dialect.  My 
first  part  was  as  Sir  Frederick  Some- 
body-or-other.  I  had  three  rehears¬ 
als,  spoke  five  lines,  and  got  paid 
£3/3/-. 

Parts  came  in  pretty  well  after 
that,  so  I  decided  to  pack  up  the 
family  “bricks  and  mortar”  business. 

We  moved  to  Manchester  and  after 
I  paid  the  furniture  men  I  had  a  bob 
left.  The  three  of  us — I  had  a  son 
then,  but  he  died  aged  seven  from 
infantile  paralysis — sat  on  the  bare 
floor  of  our  new  home  and  ate  sand¬ 
wiches. 

It  was  great  fun.  As  Ave  ate,  tAvo 
letters  dropped  through  the  letter¬ 
box.  They  Avere  contracts  from  the 
B.B.C.  to  begin  next  day! 


Relief  Announcer 

Up  to  1939  I  freelanced  for  them 
and  then  they  offered  me  a  job  as 
relief  announcer  at  £480  a  year.  So  I 
had  a  go  at  that.  Later  they  asked 
me  to  be  a  neAvs  reader  in  London. 
Again  I  had  a  go. 

But  I  always  Avanted  a  bit  of  life. 
I  put  it  to  John  Sharman  to  give  me 
a  break  in  “Music  Hall.”  “It  Avon’t 
cost  you  anything,”  I  told  John.  “I’m 
a  member  of  the  staff!”  I  put  over 
a  North  Country  comic  act  and  the 
papers  headlined  “Pickles  as  a 
comedian !” 

The  late  George  Black  came  along 
and  offered  me  a  salary  Avhich 
sounded  like  the  National  Debt  — 
£250  a  Aveek — to  appear  in  variety  at 
Blackpool.  What  do  you  think?  Yes, 
I  had  a  go! 

We  broke  all  records  at  Blackpool 
Avith  an  18-Aveek  run.  Since  then 
I’ve  been  supporting  the  wife  and 
the  Government,  all  on  one  salary. 

Then  I  had  a  go  at  “The  Cure  for 
Love”  AvTien  Robert  Donat  dropped 
out  of  the  cast.  While  on  tour  with 
this  shoAV  the  first  “Have  a  Go”  pro¬ 
gramme  Avas  created  for  the  B.B.C. 
It  started  in  a  humble  Avay.  I’d  been 
doing  radio  quizzes  for  the  ,‘Fire 
Guard,  Home  Guard,  and  A.R.P.  It 
Avas  all  spontaneous  and  I  put  in 
the  little  Avisecracks.  It  was  a  riot. 
Listening  figures  for  the  quizzes  Avere 
as  high  as  for  Winston  Churchill’s 
speeches. 

When  the  B.B.C.  Avanted  to  put 
me  on  the  air  again  in  a  feature  I 
told  them  AAThat  I  Avanted  to  do.  They 
liked  the  idea,  but  “What  shall  Ave 
call  it?”  they  asked.  It  came  to  me 
like  a  bolt  out  of  the  blue.  “  ‘Have  a 
Go,  Joe.’  That’s  the  title,”  I  said. 
We’ve  since  dropped  poor  old  “Joe.” 

We  made  an  experimental  record¬ 
ing,  and  it  Avas  NOT  put  on  the  air. 
The  faults  Avere  found  and  put  right 
and  then  we  had  our  first  broadcast 
from  a  school  in  Bingley,  Yorkshire. 

To-day  Ave  are  making  our  94th 
recording  at  Reeth  in  the  Yorkshire 
Dales.  The  hundredth  shoAV  will  be 


broadcast  during  the  first  Aveek  in 
June. 

Listening  figures  make  us  “tops” 
of  B.B.C.  broadcasts  and  in  the 
United  States  Ave  are  No.  1  British 
programme.  Every  other  listener  in 
Britain  tunes  in  to  “Have  a  Go.” 

The  secret  behind  it  is  that  Ave 
hav^e  found  hoAv  much  the  British  like 
to  laugh  at  themselves.  It’s  all  good- 
humoured  leg-pulling  and  everybody 
loves  it. 

By  the  Avay,  a  lot  of  you  folk  seem 
to  think  Miss  Violet  Carson,  the 
pianist  in  “Have  a  Go,”  is  my  wife. 
She’s  a  very  old  friend  of  both  of 
us.  So  noAv  you  knoAv. 

I  expect  some  of  you  also  are 
puzzled  hoAv  I  can  visit  so  many 
places  and  appear  six  nights  a  week 
in  the  Bradford  pantomime.  Wherever 
I  can,  I  make  recordings  —  it  means 
working  most  Sundays  —  and  they  go 
out  on  the  air  after  they  have  been 
vetted. 

Awkward  Moments 

Have  to  be  careful  about  that. 
One  bright  old  lad  ansAArered  my  first 
question  in  fine  style,  but  faced  Avith 
a  second  he  said:  “I’m - now.” 

AwkAvard  moments  like  these  are 
cut  out  of  the  broadcasts,  but  the 
shoAV  itself  is  all  impromptu.  There 
are  no  scripts  and  no  rehearsals.  I 
enjoy  it  all  as  much  as  anybody. 

Fan  mail  comes  from  all  over  the 
Avorld,  and  I  employ  three  secretaries 
to  deal  Avith  it. 

- ♦ - 

gRITAIN’  S  most  highly-paid  sports¬ 
man  is  probably  Gordon  Richards. 
Although  his  precise  earnings  are 
best  known  to  himself  and  to  his  in¬ 
come-tax  assessor,  they  are  accepted 
as  being  substantially  over  the 
£15,000  a  year  mark. 

First-class  boxers  come  next  and 
there  are  several  Avho  average  £10,000 
a  year,  although  they  have  to  pay 
out  substantially  for  training  ex¬ 
penses.  The  leading  professional 
golfers  do  equally  well,  but  foot¬ 
ballers  are  not  in  the  picture.  Denis 
Compton  probably  heads  the  list,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  a  cricketer,  too,  but  even 
he  is  unlikely  to  go  much  beyond  the 
£2,000  mark. 

— “The  Weekly  Telegraph.” 
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Black  T arquin,  winner  of  the  English  St.  Leger,  the  richest  race  ever  contested  m 
Great  Britain.  Winner's  share  ,£15,268.  Australian  jockey  Edgar  Britt  looks  pleased 

with  the  result. 


AMERICAN  STAYER  IN  ENGLISH 
ST.  LEGER  WIN 


American  owned  and  bred  stayer.  Black  Tarquin,  had  an  easy  task  .n  the  English 
St  Leger.  It  was  really  a  three  countries'  affair  as  the  colt  was  ridden  by  former 
Sydney  jockey  Edgar  Britt  who  described  the  ride  as  one  of  the  most  comfortable  in  his 
long  association  os  a  jockey. 


JJRITT  also  won  the  classic  twelve 
** months  earlier  on  Sayajirao  so 
from  two  rides  in  the  St.  Leger  he 
has  won  twice.  Black  Tarquin— all 
carry  9  st.  in  the  English  classic — is 
trained  by  the  King’s  mentor,  C. 
Boyd — Rochfort.  A  record  attend¬ 
ance,  half  a  million,  saw  the  race 
won  while  winner’s  share  of  the 


stake,  £15,268,  is  highest  ever  allot¬ 
ted  in  England. 

William  Woodward,  of  New  York, 
chairman  of  American  Jockey 
Club,  and  owner  of  Black  Tarquin, 
first  sent  yearlings  from  America  to 
England  more  than  20  years  ago  with 
sole  object  of  contesting  the  best 
races  in  Great  Britain.  He  thought 


Black  Tarquin,  a  fine  performer, 
would  be  better  suited  in  England 
than  in  U.S.A. 

A  big  horse,  beautifully  made  and 
bred  in  the  purple,  he  is  by  Rhodes 
Scholar  from  Vagrancy,  best  mare 
of  her  time.  Black  Tarquin  was  her 
first  foal.  In  the  race  the  colt  came 
from  second  last  to  take  the  lead  a 
furlong  from  home  and  the  rest  was 
easy.  He  ran  on  to  win  by  a  length 
and  a  half  from  Alycidon  who  had 
tried  to  lead  most  of  the  way  with 
Solar  Slipper  five  lengths  away  third. 
Time  for  the  mile  and  three  quarters 
and  132  yards  was  3  mins.  8-3/5ths 
secs. 

For  benefit  of  club  members  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  breeding  angle.  Rhodes 
Scholar,  sire  of  Black  Tarquin,  won 
the  St.  James  Palace  Stakes  (a  race 
won  by  Black  Tarquin)  and  the  Ec¬ 
lipse  Stakes,  and  is  by  Pharos,  a 
leading  sire  in  England  and  France 
and  sire  of  unbeaten  Nearco  and  un¬ 
beaten  Pharis  and  other  Classic  win¬ 
ners  in  England,  France  and  Italy. 

Book  Law,  dam  of  Rhodes  Scholar, 
won  £31,875  including  the  St.  Leger, 
Coronation  Stakes  and  Jockey  Club 
Stakes.  Book  Law  was  by  Buchan 
out  of  Popingaol,  a  sister  to  former 
Australian  sire  Magpie. 

In  Tail-Female 

Vagrancy  is  by  French -bred  Sir 
Galahad  III,  by  Teddy  out  of  Plucky 
Liege,  her  dam  being  Valkyr,  by  Man 
o’  War  out  of  Princess  Palatine  (by 
Palatine),  who  goes  back  in  tarl-fe- 
male  to  the  same  American -bred 
Hamburg  mare  Frizette  which  figures 
at  the  back  of  Tourbillon’s  pedigree. 
Tourbillon  has  been  the  leading 
French  sire  in  four  of  the  last  seven 
seasons  and  sire  of  Djebel,  Goya  and 
A  da  r  is. 

Frizette  was  out  of  the  St.  Simon 
mare  Ondulee,  tracing  back  five  gen¬ 
erations  to  the  great  mare  Mendi¬ 
cant  through  the  even  more  success¬ 
ful  Shotover,  Ondulee’s  grandam,  who 
was  one  of  the  few  mares  to  win  the 
Two  Thousand  Guineas  and  Derby. 

Frizette  had  14  foals,  including 
Frizeur,  dam  of  Black  Curl,  a  top- 
class  filly  in  U.S.A.  who,  in  turn  bred 
Black  Wave,  dam  of  Kentucky  Derby 
winner  Jet  Plane. 

Another  of  her  produce  was  Friz- 
elle,  whose  daughter  'Orlanda  was 
dam  of  Cillas,  a  winner  of  the  French 
Derby. 
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In  the  Not  So  Glamorous 

Melbourne  Cup  Days 

Another  Melbourne  Cup  has  gone  by  the  board  and  spring  turf  excitement  is  vast 
subsiding.  Early  days  of  the  now  famous  two-miler  were  just  as  interesting  to  the 
folk  of  that  period  as  latest  Cup  was  to  to-day's  enthusiasts. 


^fllLE  in  Melbourne  for  this 
year’s  Cup  writer  was  fortunate 
to  secure  a  copy  of  newspaper,  de¬ 
tails  of  the  first  Cup  run  in  1861 
and  won  by  Sydney’s  Archer  (9.7), 
who  also  landed  the  second  Cup  with 
10.2.  What  a  grand  racehorse  he 
must  have  been. 

The  day  was  when  Pitt  St.,  City, 
was  so  densely  crowded  as  Cup  start¬ 
ing  time  neared  that  traffic  was 
blocked  round  the  sporting  rendez¬ 
vous  and  the  uninterested  public  had 
a  job  to  get  past  those  waiting  to  hear 
“what  won  the  Cup!”  That  was  pre¬ 
wireless  or  any  other  wireless  era. 
Now  those  who  cannot  attend  Flem- 
ington  just  turn  the  wireless  dial,  or 
listen  to  the  shop  or  office  broadcast. 

Long  since  have  the  betting  shops 
disappeared — they  were  well  known 
to  some  Club  members  while  rigid 


enforcement  of  the  traffic  act  soon 
cleared  crowds  from  Pitt  St.  area. 

Well,  to  get  on  with  the  subject — 
the  first  Melbourne  Cup.  It  was  run 
November  7,  1861,  and  the  crowd 
was  given  as  4,000  (it  now  exceeds 
100,000).  Archer’s  first  two  milQi* 
Avas  brimful  of  excitement.  Three 
runners,  Medora,  Twilight  and  Des¬ 
patch — wTere  killed,  respective  jock¬ 
eys  being  seriously  injured.  The 
stake  Avas  Avorth  £610,  all  of  Avhich 
went  to  OAvner  of  the  winner,  E.  de 
Mestre.  Archer,  a  five-year-old  stal¬ 
lion,  was  ridden  by  J.  Cutts,  and 
started  at  5  to  1.  Mormon  Avas  fav¬ 
ourite  at  3’s  Avith  Despatch  at  7  to 
2  then  Archer  and  Tory  Boy  at  5’s. 

This  will  interest  present  day  turf¬ 
men.  There  was  a  false  start  and 
the  field  Avas  recalled  after  the  line 
had  been  broken  up.  HoAvever,  the 


horses  got  aAvay  to  a  good  start  at 
second  attempt.  Early  in  the  race 
the  three  horses  named  were  fatally 
injured. 

Mormon  did  most  of  the  early 
pacemaking  but  Archer  was  not  long 
in  reaching  the  lead  and  neAvspapers 
of  the  day  record  that  he  Avas  in 
front  most  of  the  trip,  and  Avith  a 
couple  of  others  spreadeagled  the 
field. 

Archer  had  dropped  back  to  third 
entering  the  straight  but  soon  after- 
Avards  he  shot  away  Avith  the  Cup 
Avell  Avon.  The  verdict  Avas  “several 
lengths”  Avith  Mormon  second  and 
Prince  third.  Time  3  min.  52  secs. 

FolloAving  year  Avhen  Archer  won 
by  10  lengths  OAvner  E.  de  Mestre 
collected  £810  Avhile  the  runner-up’s 
share  Avas  a  miserly  £20.  There  was 
no  third  money.  It  Avas  not  until 
1868  that  stakemoney  Avas  allotted 
both  to  second  and  third  horses.  Cup 
stake  increased  as  the  years  rolled 
by  until  it  is  noAV  a  £12,500  event 
with  £300  trophy.  OAvner  of  second 
horse  receives  £2,500  and  of  the 
third,  £1,250.  It  may  yet  reach 
£20,000  and  Avhy  not? 


TATTERSALL’S 

1948  Melbourne  Cup 
Consultation 

is  now  well  on  the  way. 

£50,000  FIRST  PRIZE 

£1  (plus  postages) 

(Halves  and  Quarters  available) 

You  must  be  in  this, 

★ 

The  address  -  -  - 

GEO.  ADAMS  (Tattersall), 
HOBART. 


For  Quality  Meat .  .  . 

HENRY 

WOOLFE 


Two  Famous  Meat  Stores 


636  GEORGE  STREET  and 
130  PITT  STREET,  SYDNEY 

NEARLY  OPPOSITE  GENERAL  POST  OFFICE 
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TAIL  OF  A  MOUSE  TELLS  A  TALE 

This  is  a  tale  of  a  mouse's  tail,  otherwise  America's  latest  way  of  telling  whether 
a  racehorse  has  been  given  a  stimulant  to  make  it  go  faster  than  opponents,  or  ihat 
would  be  intention  of  connections.  It  is  claimed  to  be  an  infallible  lest. 


'J'HE  story  is  of  particular  interest 

to  Australians  because  on  most 
major  racecourses  swabs  are  regu¬ 
larly  ordered  by  stewards.  The  tests 
are  routine  procedure  and  are  taken 
mostly  at  random,  officials  deciding 
early  in  the  day  which  horses  will  be 
swabbed.  Unusual  behaviour  by  a 
horse  not  officially  listed  is  also  likely 
to  cause  action  to  be  taken  by  Stew¬ 
ards. 

Many  racetrack  executives  in 
America  have  discarded  swab  tests 
in  favour  of  the  latest  scheme,  the 
mouse  tests.  At  Randwick  and  other 
courses  tests  are  not  necessarily 
swabs. 

Latest  information  on  U.S.A. 
methods  will  interest  keen  racing  en¬ 
thusiasts. 

The  scheme  was  outlined  by  a  well- 
known  writer,  Franklin  E.  Brill,  in  an 
article  in  the  “Saturday  Evening 
Post,”  in  which  he  described  out¬ 
standing  work  in  this  field  of  veter¬ 
inary  science  by  Dr.  James  C.  Munch, 
pharmacologist  at  Temple  University 
and  adviser  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Narcotics. 

Brill’s  story  in  the  “Post”  was: 
“The  Maryland  Racing  Commission 
has  happily  concluded  that  science 
has  finally  done  something  about  the 
practice  of  administering  drugs  to 
racehorses. 

“For  centuries  it  has  gone  on — in 
the  1500’s  it  was  anise  and  sandarac. 
To-day  it  could  be  nitro-glycerine, 
strychnine,  cocaine,  benzedrine, 
opium,  ephedrine,  caffeine,  heroin, 
digitalis,  or  that  well-known  ‘whip- 
per-ripper/  alcohol. 

“The  only  method  that  could  be 
devised  to  detect  winning  horses 
whose  speed  was  too  good  to  be  true, 
was  chemical  analysis,  the  result  of 
which  was  not  available  until  a 
couple  of  days  after  the  race. 

“Then  a  college  professor  who 
never  went  to  race  tracks  came  up 
with  a  neat  solution. 

“Dr.  James  Munch,  assigned  to 
figure  out  a  cheap,  quick,  infallible 


method — pre-race  rather  than  post¬ 
race — recalled  an  old  German  method 
of  detecting  opium  in  a  substance 
by  injecting  it  under  the  skin  of  a 
mouse.  If  opiates  were  present  the 
mouse’s  tail  promptly  stood  up  stiffly 
in  an  S  curve;  if  not,  it  didn’t.  Would 
saliva  from  drugged  horses  act  in  the 
same  way? 

“Working  as  consultant  to  the 
Maryland  Racing  Commission,  Dr. 


Intelligence  plus!  Citation,  ruling  Ameri¬ 
can  champion  who  recently  won  the 
<£31,250  International  Gold  Cup,  1  mile  5 
furlongs  ( w.f.a .)  bringing  his  sta\e  earn¬ 
ings  to  (A)<£256,470.  He  is  now  second 
to  Stymie  ( world’s  highest)  £284,948. 


Munch  conducted  tests  at  the  tracks, 
and  the  mice  responded  nobly.  He 
found  them  100  per  cent,  accurate 
in  scores  of  controlled  tests.  After 
that  he  discovered  symptoms  other 
than  the  S -curved  tail.  Benzedrine 
and  ephedrine  made  the  mice  jittery; 
strychnine  started  them  panting,  and 
caffeine  raised  their  hair  on  end. 

“The  balance  of  the  project  was 
easy.  Now  a  laboratory  on  wheels 
rolls  from  track  to  track;  a  half- 
hour  before  every  race  each  entry 
is  tested.  If  a  Munich  mouse  gets  the 
jitters,  its  corresponding  horse  is 
scratched.  Nothing  more  is  done ; 
that  is  enough.” 

The  method  seems  simple  and  is 
accepted  as  foolproof  in  leading  rac¬ 
ing  States  of  America. 

- ♦ - 

j^jEW  Steward  of  the  Jockey  Club, 
Lord  Irwin,  is  son  of  Lord  Hali¬ 
fax,  war-time  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States. 

Racing  is  not  in  the  family  tradi¬ 
tion,  but  Lord  Irwin  married  a 
granddaughter  of  the  late  Lord  Derby 
and  niece  of  Lord  Rosebery. 

Of  the  three  Turf  rulers,  each 
serving  for  three  years,  one  retires 
annually.  Lord  Irwin  succeeds  Lord 
Rosebery,  whose  place  as  senior 
steward  is  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  husband  of  Lord  Rosebery’s 
stepdaughter,  Lord  Allendale  is  the 
other  steward. 


VICKII  JEWELLERS 


1 46  King  Street,  Sydney.  B  6294. 
622  George  Street,  Sydney.  MA  7754. 

have  just  opened  a  new  sports  trophy  department  at 
both  stores. 

All  Trophies  guaranteed  E.P.N.S.  A  1  Quality.  You 
will  find  that  our  prices  compare  more  than  favourably 
with  any  elsewhere  in  Sydney.  Special  reduction  of 
10%  off  Catalogue  Prices  to  all  Clubs  on  all  orders  up  to  31st  December,  1948.  All 
shields,  badges  and  emblems  made  to  order.  See  our  display,  also  large  range  of 
imported  Cut  Crystal  and  Silverware  suitable  for  presentations — Canteen  Cutlery,  etc. 

Call  at  VICKII  JEWELLERS,  The  Sporting  Trophy  Cup  Specialists, 

As  a  sporting  gesture  VICKII  will  donate  to  all  Clubs  ordering  Trophies  a  specially 
designed  Cup  Free  of  Charge.  Listen  to  our  Radio  Session  each  Sunday,  2UE,  3.30-’4  p.m. 
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Pork  With  A  New  Look 

Longer,  leaner  and  lighter,  according  to  a  writer  in  London  "Daily  Mail." 


'J'HE  PRIZE  PIG,  majestic  star  of 
a  hundred  thousand  agricultural 
shows  is  a  changed  animal.  No 
longer  do  breeders  dream  of  these 
pink-and-black  marvels  which  lur¬ 
ched  like  omnibuses  through  Eng¬ 
lish  farmyards  before  the  war,  tip¬ 
ping  the  scales  at  nearly  45  st.  (One 
shown  at  Birmingham  in  1930  weigh¬ 
ed  over  70.) 

Their  heyday,  luminous  as  it  was, 
has  passed.  The  emphasis  has 
shifted  and  the  utility  pig  has  ar¬ 
rived  with  personal  splendour  giv¬ 
ing  way  to  hard  mathematics  in  de¬ 
ciding  what  is  or  is  not  a  practical 
pig.  The  “new  look”  pig  is  a  nippy 
creature.  Light,  lithe,  lean  lines — a 
body  like  a  torpedo  on  stilts — have 
replaced  the  overwhelming  portliness 
of  the  earlier  ideal.  This  is  largely 
because  a  Herefordshire  farmer,  who 
hates  the  limelight  but  who  knows 
•as  much  about  pigs  as  any  man  in 
Britain,  has  been  breeding  with  an 
eye  on  the  times. 

Realising  early  in  the  Avar  that 
more  than  ever  before  there  was  an 
intense  need  for  a  hardy  pig  which 
matured  early  and  A\diich  produced 
the  best  bacon  on  the  lightest  diet, 
he  set  to  thinking  how  it  could  be 
done. 

Most  important,  he  reflected,  Avas 
to  concentrate  on  lean  meat,  and 
plenty  of  it — firm,  compact  hams 
with  the  flesh  too  tight  to  lose  sub¬ 
stance  during  cooking.  He  Avas  sure 
that  Avasteful  fat,  sponging  on  and 
softening  the  lean  underneath,  could 
be  cut  doAvn  Avithout  making  the  pig 
any  the  less  robust. 

Leaning  over  his  sty  and  dreaming 
of  beautiful,  snake -figured  pigs,  the 


scientist-economist-farmer  thought 
of  the  experimental  breeding  then 
going  on  in  Denmark,  ahvays  a  dab 
at  emergency  farming  problems.  The 
neAvest  hybrids  on  the  Jutland  farms 
looked  like  caricatures  of  the  pigs 
in  his  mind’s  eye. 

The  Danish  pigs,  shaped  like  Walt 
Disney’s  dachshunds,  had  lurched 
and  yaAved  when  they  tried  to  Avalk 
on  their  rickety  legs. 

Danish  Lizard. 

But  surely  there  could  be  a  com¬ 
promise  betAveen  the  old  globe -pig 
and  the  Danish  lizard-pig?  The 
compromise  has  arrived.  Years  of 
patient  observant  breeding  have 
brought  us  to  the  neAV  pig,  which 
Aveighs  a  shade  under  16  st.,  is  ex¬ 
actly  4  ft.  long,  and  has  a  41  in. 
girth. 

The  top-grade  bacon  keeps  its 
quality  throughout  the  Avhole  stretch 
of  the  long,  straight  back  and  side, 
and  the  hams  and  shoulders  are 
thick  and  heavy. 

The  disciplined  fat  gives  plenty  of 
fine  lard.  Best  of  all,  this  exemplary 
pig  has  a  bouncing  physique  Avhich 
brings  it  up  to  standard  in  betAveen 
seAren  and  eight  months  from  birth. 
♦ 

TWO  buzzards  were  lazily  soaring 
OATer  the  desert  AAdien  a  jet-pro¬ 
pelled  plane  zipped  by  them,  its  ex¬ 
haust  throwing  flame  and  smoke.  As 
it  Avhizzed  out  of  sight,  one  of  the 
buzzards  remarked:  “That  bird  Avas 
certainly  in  a  hurry.” 

“You’d  be  in  a  hurry,  too,”  said  the 
other,  “if  your  tail  AATas  on  fire!” 


CHARLES  K  IAS  FLA 

PTY.  LIMITED 

Funeral  Director* 

Established  1830. 

SERVICE  WITH  economy  Taylor  Square 

DAY  AND  NIGHT  service  Darlinghurst 

'Phones  :  FA41  36-7-8. 


ENGLISH  IDEA  OF  NEW  LOOK 

JJATLESS  and  defiant  among  300- 
odd  “NeAV  Look”  ladies  AV’hose 
botanical  headpieces  formed  herb¬ 
aceous  borders  betAveen  the  tables  at 
the  Dorchester  was  novelist  and  ac¬ 
tress,  Naomi  Jacob. 

‘She  brought  matters  Joaaui  to  earth 
at  Foyle’s  “NeAV  Look”  luncheon  by 
saying  firmly  that  the  Avhole  thing 
Avas  a  matter  of  coupons.  She 
doubted  AAdiether  the  frills  and  furbe- 
Ioavs  could  be  adopted  by  laAv  abid¬ 
ing  citizens. 

Argued  Beverley  Nichols : 
“Women’s  figures  have  deteriorated 
into  ‘complete  cubes,’  and  it  is  now 
a  question  of  ‘Be  good,  SAA'eet  maid, 
and  if  you  can’t — be  shabby’.” 

Military  expert  Captain  Liddell 
Hart  gaAre  the  “Look”  an  unusual 
form  of  endorsement :  “Straight  lines 
in  AATomen’s  dress  have  ahvays  spelt 
stormy  AAreather.” 

But  it  Avas  Miss  Jacob  AATho  Avas 
likely  to  be  right.  Hoav  many  “NeAV 
Look”  Avomen  at  the  Dorchester  or 
elsewhere  had  got  their  clothes  with 
their  OAArn  coupons? 


Is  YOUR  Car 
OUT 

OF  ACTION? 

Then  hire  a  luxurious,  modern  car 

From  AS  LOW  AS  6d.  Mile. 

(No  Rental  Charge) 

FREE  ROAD  SERVICE. 

DRIVE  YOURSELF 

•  Days — Nights — Weekends 

•  Business  or  Pleasure 

AUTO  U-DRIVE 

COMPANY, 

724  George  Street,  Sydney. 

(Next  to  Mick  Simmons) 

M6062 

V  1  1  / 


\ 
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TATTERSALL’S  CLUB  SYDNEY 

Annual  Race  Meeting 

(RANDWICK  RACECOURSE) 


Entries  for  the  following  races  will  be  received  by  the  Secretary  of  TattersalTs  Club 
only,  subject  to  the  Rules  of  Racing,  By-Laws  and  Regulations  of  the  Australian 
Jockey  Club  for  the  time  being  in  force,  and  by  which  the  nominator  agrees  to  be 

bound. 


First  Day: 

TUESDAY,  28th  DECEMBER,  1948. 


THE  CARRINGTON 
STAKES 


A  Handicap  Sweepstakes  of  £15  each,  £1  forfeit  if 
declared  to  the  Secretary  before  12  noon  on  Wednesday, 
22nd  DECEMBER,  1948,  with  £1,750  added.  Second 
horse  £350  and  third  horse  £175  from  the  prize.  The 
winner  of  The  Villiers  Stakes  or  The  Summer  Cup, 
1 948,  to  carry  such  penalty,  if  any,  not  exceeding 
10  lbs.  as  the  Handicapper  may  impose  and  declare; 
such  declaration  to  be  made  not  later  than  8  p.m.  on 
Monday,  27th  DECEMBER,  1948.  (No  allowances  for 
Apprentices.) 

SIX  FURLONGS. 


Second  Day: 

SATURDAY,  1st  JANUARY,  1949. 

TATTERSALL’S  CLUB 
CUP 

A  Handicap  Sweepstakes  of  £15  each,  £1  forfeit  if 
declared  to  the  Secretary  before  1 2  noon  on  WEDNES¬ 
DAY,  29th  DECEMBER,  1948,  with  £2,000  added,  and 
a  Gold  Cup  valued  at  £100.  Second  horse  £400,  and 
third  horse  £200  from  the  prize.  The  winner  of  The 
Villiers  Stakes,  The  Summer  Cup  or  The  Carrington 
Stakes,  1948,  to  carry  such  penalty,  if  any,  not 
exceeding  10  lbs.,  as  the  Handicapper  may  impose 
and  declare;  such  declaration  to  be  made  not  later  than 
8  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  28th  DECEMBER,  1948.  (No 
allowances  for  Apprentices.) 

ONE  MILE  AND  A  HALF. 


ENTRIES  are  to  be  made  with  the  Secretary  of  Tattersairs  Club,  Sydney,  only,  before  3  p.m.  on 

MONDAY,  29th  NOVEMBER,  1948. 

WEIGHTS  to  be  declared  at  10  a.m.  on  MONDAY,  13th  DECEMBER,  1948. 

ACCEPTANCES  are  due  with  the  Secretary,  Tattersall's  Club,  Sydney,  ONLY,  The  Carrington  Stakes,  before  1  2  noon 
on  WEDNESDAY.  22nd  DECEMBER,  1948,  Tattersairs  Club  Cup  before  12  noon  on  WEDNESDAY,  29th  DECEMBER, 
1948. 

The  Committee  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  reject.,  after  acceptance  time,  all  or  any  of  the  entries  of  the  lower 
weighted  horses  accepting  in  any  race  in  excess  of  the  number  of  horses  which  would  run  in  such  a  race  without 
a  division. 

The  horses  on  the  same  weight  to  be  selected  for  rejection  by  lot. 

In  the  case  of  horses  engaged  in  more  than  one  race  on  the  same  day  when  such  races  are  affected  by  the 
condition  of  elimination,  a  horse  if  an  acceptor  for  more  than  one  race,  shall  be  permitted  to  start  in  one  race 
only.  The  qualification  to  start  to  be  determined  in  the  order  of  the  races  on  the  advertised  programme. 

The  Committee  reserves  the  power  from  time  to  time  to  alter  the  date  of  running,  to  make  any  alteration  or 
modification  in  this  programme,  alter  the  sequence  of  the  races  and  the  time  for  taking  entries,  declaration  ot 

handicaps,  forfeits  or  acceptances,  to  vary  the  distance  of  any  race  and  to  change  the  venue  of  the  meeting;  and 
in  the  event  of  the  Outer  Course  being  used,  races  will  be  run  at  "ABOUT"  the  distances  advertised. 

The  Committee  also  reserves  to  itself  the  right  in  connection  with  any  of  the  above  races,  should  the  conditions 

existing  warrant  it,  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  prize  money,  forfeits  and  sweepstakes  advertised,  and  to  cancel 

the  meeting  should  the  necessity  arise. 

157  Elizabeth  Street,  Sydney.  M.  D.  J.  DAWSON,  Secretary. 

ENTRIES  FOR  MINOR  RACES  CLOSE  AT  3  P.M.  ON  MONDAY,  DECEMBER  13th,  1948 
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Greatest  Olympian  of  All 

With  the  Olympic  Games  in  recent  headlines,  inevitable  arguments  arise  regarding 
the  greatest  athletes  of  all  times. 


tT  WOULD  NOT  be  difficult,  how- 
A  ever,  to  name  the  athlete  who  most 
convincingly  embodied  the  true  spirit 
of  the  Festival,  which  was  revived 
in  1896.  He  won  his  event  with  what 
would  scarcely  be  an  early  training 
trial  for  those  who  run  it  to-day. 

He  was  a  Greek,  which  was  ap¬ 
propriate.  His  name  was  Spiros 
Loues.  A  simple,  almost  illiterate 
shepherd,  he  was  strangely  moved 
not  only  by  the  news  that  the  ancient 
Games  were  to  be  revived,  but  that 
among  the  events  would  be  the  26- 
miles  marathon.  Always  his  hero 
had  been  Pheidippides,  the  athlete- 
soldier  of  490  B.C.,  who  ran  for  two 
days  and  two  nights  to  seek  assist¬ 
ance  against  the  Persians,  fought  in 
the  decisive  battle  of  Marathon  and 
then  ran  the  26  miles  to  Athens  with 
the  news,  to  die  as  he  shouted  it. 
Loues  decided  that  he  would  bring 


honour  to  Greece  by  emulating  Phe¬ 
idippides. 

He  went  to  Athens  and  entered  for 
the  race.  Spiros  went  back  to  his 
mountain  hut  and  waited  for  the 
day.  As  time  went  by,  the  task  ahead 
assumed  an  almost  religious  signifi¬ 
cance  for  him. 

On  the  day  of  the  race  (after 
a  24-hour  fast),  the  little  shepherd 
got  a  smile  or  two.  His  athletic  garb 
was  a  pair  of  cut-down  long  trousers, 
and  a  sheepskin  vest.  But  he  didn’t 
care.  He  was  conscious  only  of  the 
road  ahead. 

Off  they  went,  and  Australian  Ernie 
Flack,  winner  of  both  800  metres  and 
1,500  metres,  took  the  lead  with 
half  the  race  over.  All  this  time 
Spiros  was  well  back  using  his  pe¬ 
culiar  low,  loping  stride.  In  the  stad¬ 
ium,  the  crowd  was  headed  by  the 
King  of  Greece  and  his  two  six-feet - 
five  sons.  With  only  six  kilometres  to 
go  Flack  was  still  in  front.  Then  to 
the  King’s  delight  came  the  tidings 
that  Loues  had  just  taken  the  lead. 
Soon  the  dusty  little  figure  appeared 
through  the  stadium  gate. 

Greece  Went  Mad 

The  two  huge  princes  trotted  on 
either  side  of  him  to  the  post.  Greece 
went  mad.  People  threw  jewels  at  his 
feet.  A  restaurant  proprietor  Avrote 
him  an  order  for  free  meals — for 
life.  A  bootblack  offered  to  clean 
his  shoes  free — for  life. 

But  that  night,  Avith  all  Athens  re¬ 
joicing,  Spiros  Loues  AA^as  back  home 
in  the  hills.  He  had  run  and  he  had 
won.  He  ate  his  frugal  meal,  had 
a  few  hours  sleep,  and  Avent  out  to 
relieve  his  brother,  Dimitrious,  as 
guardian  of  the  flocks. 

Spiros  appeared  at  the  Berlin 
Games  in  1936  hale  and  hearty  at 
the  age  of  72.  Ironically  enough  he 
presented  Hitler  Avith  an  olive  branch 
and  some  olives  from  the  sacred 
Olympic  Grove. 

Perhaps  a  feAv  years  later  AAThen 
the  Panzers  came  doAATn  through 
Greece  their  tanks  rumbled  by  the 
grave  of  the  greatest  Olympian  of 
them  all. 

— “Insurance  NeAvs  and  VieAvs.” 


10  of, 

OF  DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE 


and 

THE  LARGEST  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  IN  THE 
BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

The 


ASSURANCE  COMPANY 
LIMITED 

(Incorporated  in  England) 

LIFE  — FIRE  — ACCIDENT 
MARINE 

Specialists  in  Staff  Superannuation 
Schemes. 


Head  Office  for  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  : 

PRUDENTIAL  BUILDING, 
MARTIN  PLACE,  SYDNEY. 


HANDBALL  NOTES 

£  LARRIE  WOODFIELD,  previously 
a  finalist  in  a  handicap  event, 
proved  his  Avorth  in  the  con¬ 
test  concluded  since  last  by  leading 
the  field  home.  Results  from  the 
3rd  Round  on  Avere :  C.  Woodfield  d. 

B.  Partridge  31-24;  A.  McCamley  d. 

C.  Phillips  31-28;  H.  Davis  d.  L. 
Silk  31-28.  SEMI-FINAL:  C.  Wood- 
field  d.  A.  McCamley  31-19;  B.  Hod- 
son  d.  H.  Davis  31-18.  FINAL:  C. 
Woodfield  d.  B.  Hodson  31-19. 

Harry  Davis,  in  reaching  the  final 
Avas  the  surprise  packet  of  the  tourn¬ 
ament.  He  is  improving  every  day 
and  bodes  ill  for  opponents  AAdien 
the  title  events  start. 

The  draAv  for  the  “A,”  “B”  and 
“C”  grade  championships  will  be  on 
the  Notice  Board  almost  immediately 
and,  if  reports  be  true,  a  record  num¬ 
ber  of  entrants  will  sign  on  the 
dotted  line  to  ATie  for  the  honour. 


“JJE’S  an  aAvful  ladies’  man.”  “I 
knoAV !  I’ve  seen  some  of  his 
aAA'ful  ladies!” 


RING 

M298I 

for 

buffer 

milk 

ice 

bread 

fish 

poultry  and 
Penguin  Ice  Cream. 

%  IM'X'  -W/ 

FRESH  FOOD 

AND  ICE  CO/ LTD. 

I  HARBOUR  STREET .  SYDNEY. 
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Swimming  Pool  Splashes 


'J'HIS  month  will  mark  the  start  of 

another  season  for  Tattersall’s 
Club  Amateur  Swimming  Club  and 
on  Tuesday,  9th  November,  a  week 
after  the  Melbourne  Cup,  the  swim¬ 
mers  will  start  dashing  madly  up 
and  down  the  Pool. 

The  first  race  will  be  a  pipe  opener 
over  40  yards  but  this  season  there 
will  be  some  60  yards  races  on  the 
card  as  a  lot  of  the  boys  feel  that 
their  form  warrants  an  extra  lap. 

Maybe  we’ll  see  them  demanding 
100  yards  events  yet.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  right  up  to  the  war  years 
races  were  held  up  to  the  hundred 
regularly  and  even  as  far  as  the 
furlong. 

For  the  past  month  training  has 
been  indulged  in  very  solidly  and 
some  of  the  regular  performers  are 
going  to  be  very  close  to  top  form  in 
their  first  gallops. 

New  members  will  be  welcomed 
and  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  swim  a 
time  trial  and  then  put  their  names 
on  the  list  of  starters  with  Sammy 
Block  or  a  Tuesday  at  1  p.m.  and 
Handicapper  Jack  Gunton  will  do 
the  rest. 

It  really  doesn’t  matter  how  slow 
you  are  you’ll  have  just  as  much 
chance  as  the  champions,  more  in 
fact,  for  the  limit  marker  can  im¬ 
prove  a  lot  whereas  the  champs, 
get  into  Olympic  class  if  they  pull 
a  second  or  so  off  their  times. 

Mention  of  the  Olympics  reminds 
that  those  swimmers  who  gave  ex¬ 
hibitions  in  the  Pool  before  depart- 
ing  for  the  Olympic  Games  did  rather 
well  in  London. 

Nancy  Lyons,  who  changed  from 
Butterfly  to  orthodox  Breast  Stroke 
before  the  Games  commenced,  swam 
many  seconds  better  than  she  had 
ever  done  before,  to  be  narrowly 
beaten  by  World’s  record  holder  Van 
Vliet  in  the  200  metres  Breast 
Stroke.  Nancy  beat  the  previous 
Olympic  record  by  4.7  seconds. 

Judy  Joy  Davies  swam  third  in 
the  100  metres  Back  Stroke  and  was 
only  a  tenth  of  a  second  outside 
the  previous  Olympic  best. 

Young  Marjorie  McQuade  and 
Denise  Spencer  both  swam  into  the 
semi-finals  of  their  respective  races 
over  100  and  400  metres  so  it  can 


be  said  that  all  the  verbal  pats  on 
the  back  accorded  the  lasses  on  that 
memorable  day  in  the  Pool  were 
thoroughly  justified. 

The  boys  did 
not  do  quite  as 
well  but  they  did 
pretty  well,  too, 
with  Bruce 
Bourke  s  w  i  m- 
ing  into  a  semi¬ 
final  of  the  100 
metres  in  59.1 
seconds  and  also 
of  the  100  metres 
Back  Stroke  and 
John  Davies  clipping  his  best  time 
to  swim  fourth  in  the  200  metres 
Breast  Stroke  in  which  his  official 
clocking  was  faster  than  that  of 
the  third  man.  He  was  only  1.2  sec¬ 
onds  outside  the  previous  Olympic 
record. 

Star  of  the  men  was,  of  course,  John 
Marshal  who,  owing  to  a  misunder¬ 
standing  did  not  appear  in  our  Pool 
show.  John  set  the  seal  on  his  fame 
by  swimming  third  in  the  400  metres 
and  second  in  the  1,500  metres. 

So,  despite  the  croaking  of  some  of 
the  critics,  the  Australian  Swimming 
Team  did  a  remarkably  good  job  as 
did  the  whole  Olympic  Team. 

It  is  not  known  at  present  whether 
the  new  season  will  be  highlighted  by 
the  appearance  of  any  overseas 
swimming  stars  but  there  is  a  big 
possibility  that  Alex  Jany,  the  French 
World’s  record  holder  over  many  dis¬ 
tances,  will  swim  here.  Jany  did 
not  swim  as  well  as  expected  at  the 
Olympics  but  since  then  he  has  put 
up  excellent  times.  It  is  said  of  him 
that  he  is  very  temperamental  and 
that  fact  largely  accounted  for  his 
failures  in  London. 

In  addition,  the  N.S.W.  swimming 
world  is  angling  for  a  trip  by  Capilla 
of  Mexico  who  dived  into  second 
place  in  the  Olympic  Highboard  con¬ 
test  and  fourth  in  the  Springboard. 
Such  a  classy  performer  would  be  of 
inestimable  help  to  diving  in  these 
parts. 

N.S.W.  championships  are  set  down 
for  February  5,  9  and  12  and  the 
Australian  championships  will  be 
held  from  February  19  to  26. 


Now,  The  Men 

By  no  means  the  best-dressed 
gathering  in  London  lunched  half  a 
mile  away  to  talk  about  fashions  in 
men’s  wear. 

Head  of  the  table  was  Douglas 
Reed,  son  of  the  founder  of  Austin 
Reed,  Ltd.,  now  vice-chairman  of  the 
48-year-old  firm.  His  S.B.  Saxony 
glen  check,  with  cream  shirt  and 
R.A.F.  tie  struck  a  spring-like  note. 
Rather  more  noticeable  was  the  D.B 
waistcoatless  West  of  England  flan¬ 
nel  (“latest  semi-drape,  fob-pocket 
and  all,”  an  expert  whispered)  worn 
by  J.  Taylor,  editor  of  the  “Tailor 
and  Cutter.” 

Women  guests  contended  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  better  dressed  than  Eng¬ 
lishmen.  Retorted  men,  “Americans’ 
jackets  are  shoulders  all  the  way 
down.”  Countered  women,  “British 
suits  are  hips  all  the  way  up.” 

Conceded  some,  if  British  men 
“look  pretty  ghastly  in  their  shirt¬ 
sleeves”  then  “most  Americans  look 
better  with  their  jackets  off.” 

- ♦ - 

WHERE  U.S.A.  MONEY  GOES 

^HE  Department  of  Commerce  has 
compiled  an  engrossing  set  of 
figures  to  show  how  the  American 
public  spends  its  money.  The  tabu¬ 
lation  lists :  400  million  dollars  a 
year  for  restaurant  tips;  400  million 
dollars  for  taxi  fares  and  tips;  one 
billion  dollars  for  newspapers,  books, 
and  other  reading  matter;  nearly  600 
million  dollars  for  flowers;  40  million 
dollars  for  household  pets  and  veter¬ 
inary  services.  The  total  personal 
consumption  expenditures  in  1946 
came  to  143.7  billion  dollars,  more 
than  double  the  1939  aggregate. 

— “New  York  Times.” 

- ♦ - 

M  ANY  of  his  friends  were  shocked 
to  find  that  Benny  Lynch,  who 
is  estimated  to  have  earned  at  least 
£30,000  from  his  fights,  had  left  only 
a  nominal  £55. 

George  Dingley,  who  promoted 
most  of  his  fights,  said :  “It  is  an 
absolute  mystery  where  Benny’s 
money  went.  He  earned  big  money 
— £4,600  when  he  boxed  Kane  and 
£2,500  when  he  fought  Montana.  It 
all  seems  to  have  disappeared . 
It  .  is  impossible  to  say  what 
happened.” 

Lynch  was  only  33  when  he  died. 
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SPRING  AND  OLD  CIDER 

"My  dear  fellow/'  said  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  pointing  to  oak  trees  on  his  estate, 

"I  would  willingly  spare  a  few  of  these  sticks  to  possess  limbs  like  yours." 


“M  Y  Lord,  here  is  a  young  fellow 
come  among  us,  a  pal  of  Tom 
Cribb’s,  who  will  be  a  teaser  among 
the  big  ’uns  at  some  day  not  far 
off/’  said  Bill  Richmond  to  a  sport¬ 
ing  peer  at  the  Fives  Court,  the  well- 
known  London  rendezvous  of  the 
Corinthians.  “There  is  nothing  to 
stop  him  reaching  the  top  of  the 
tree.” 

Richmond  was  speaking  about  Tom 
Spring  and  his  words  came  true  in 
1822  when  the  “young  fellow”  took 
over  the  title  of  Champion  of  Eng¬ 
land  from  Cribb. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  the 
title,  “gentleman”  was  never  bes¬ 
towed  upon  Tom  Spring  as  it  was  on 
John  Jackson,  Richard  Humphries 
and  other  fighters.  Perhaps  because 
the  term  then  carried  with  it  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  aloofness  on  the  side  of 
the  fighter  so  described,  and  Spring 
inspired  affection  rather  than  res¬ 
pects  What  dignity  he  did  possess 
was  acquired  quite  unconsciously  by 
the  honest,  child- like  simplicity  of 
his  ways.  His  real  name  was  Winter 
and  we  suspect  that  the  change  to 
Spring  was  prompted  by  the  playful 
originality  of  his  simple  mind. 

Started  With  Disadvantages 

Tom  was  never  a  hard  hitter,  nor 
for  his  size,  a  really  powerful  man. 
In  his  best  days  he  weighed  13  stone 
4  pounds,  and  stood  five  feet  eleven- 
and-a-half  inches.  He  started  out 
with  a  number  of  physical  disadvan¬ 
tages  which  he  overcame  by  a  com¬ 
plete  mastery  of  science.  His  hands, 
for  example,  were  sensitive  and  would 
swell  enormously  after  very  little 
punching,  so  that  even  when  he  had 
the  advantage  of  an  opponent  he 
had  doggedly  to  pursue  that  advan¬ 
tage  for  a  long  time  until  he  wore 
him  down,  as  he  invariably  did.  He 
only  lost  one  fight  in  the  Prize  Ring, 
his  second  with  Ned  Painter,  and 
many  believed  that  the  verdict  would 
have  been  reversed  if  they  had  met 
a  third  time. 

Spring  was  animated  by  sheer 
love  of  pugilism  since  he  left  a  pros¬ 
perous  family  business  to  pursue 
the  chimerical  prospects  offered  him 


by  the  Prize  Ring.  His  family  at 
Townhope,  near  Hereford,  was  sub¬ 
stantially  Avealthy  farmers  and  but¬ 
chers.  After  a  brief  spell  on  a  coal 
barge  he  settled  down  to  work  in  his 
father’s  slaughterhouse  and  on  the 
farm,  but  when  he  went  into  Hereford 
on  market  day  he  invariably  rounded 
off  the  day  by  knocking  some  yokel 
or  other  around  in  one  of  those  im¬ 
promptu  “turn-ups”  we  hear  so  much 
about  in  the  story  of  prize-fighting. 
On  one  such  occasion  he  was  “dis- 


Tom  Spring,  the  “ young  fellow”  who 
too\  over  the  title  of  Champion  of 
England. 


covered”  by  Cribb  who  introduced 
him  to  the  London  Ring  and  coached 
him  in  the  sweet  science. 

His  first  important  battles  were 
against  Ned  Painter.  He  beat  him  at 
Mickleham  Downs  on  April  1,  1818, 
and  was  greatly  praised  for  skill, 
coolness  and  clever  employment  of 
the  left  arm.  He  was  not  so  fortu¬ 
nate  when  he  met  Painter  again  on 
a  piece  of  ground  known  as  Russia 
Farm,  near  Kingston,  a  few  months 
later.  In  the  first  round  he  got  a 
severe  right-handed  blow  over  one 
eye  which,  in  genial  Corinthian  langu¬ 


age,  “not  only  produced  the  claret 
copiously,  but  floored  him  like  a 
shot.”  The  constant  flow  of  blood 
half- blinded  him  and  cramped  his 
style.  He  tottered  on  without  a  hope 
of  winning  for  another  ten  rounds 
when  he  received  a  heavy  blow  on 
one  ear  and  “fell  deaf  to  the  call 
of  time.” 

This  was  the  only  fight  he  lost. 

For  some  time  there  was  a  notice¬ 
able  prejudice  against  Spring 
amongst  some  of  the  Corinthians  be¬ 
cause  he  was  not  a  hard  hitter.  “Too 
fancy,”  they  said.  He  Avon  them  over 
on  February  20,  1821,  Avhen  he  fought 
Tom  Oliver  near  Hayes,  Middlesex. 
Although  he  Avas  acknoAvledged  to 
be  a  first-class  man,  Oliver  could 
do  nothing  Avith  Spring,  found  him¬ 
self  baulked  at  every  turn  and  had 
to  take  a  great  deal  of  punishment. 
In  the  opinion  of  many  Avitnesses  the 
fight  would  have  ended  sooner  if 
only  Spring  had  been  able  to  hit 
hard.  His  inability  to  do  so  meant 
that  he  had  to  Avin  “three  times  be¬ 
fore  it  was  over.” 

First  Real  Battle 

When  Cribb  retired  in  May,  1822, 
Spring  announced  his  intention  of 
holding  the  position  of  his  “old  dad” 
as  Champion  until  he  was  beaten  out 
of  it.  Thus  his  fight  Avith  Bill  Neat 
on  Hinkley  Doaauis,  near  Andover, 
on  May  20,  1823,  Avas  looked  upon 
as  the  first  real  battle  for  the  Cham¬ 
pionship  since  the  famous  Cribb - 
Molineux  encounter  tAvelve  years  be¬ 
fore. 

Bill  Neat  had  only  appeared  in 
the  Prize  Ring  tAvice  previously 
but  on  both  occasions  he  had  tri¬ 
umphed  over  good  fighters.  The 
memory  of  his  recent  fight  Avrith  Tom 
Hickman,  the  Gaslight  Man,  immort¬ 
alised  in  Hazlitt’s  notable  essay,  had 
given  him  a  great  deal  of  standing. 
Moreover,  he  Avas  reputedly  a  hard 
hitter — a  fact  Avhich  made  his  backers 
feel  very  confident,  but  in  spite  of 
a  lot  of  talk  before  the  fight,  he  never 
succeeded  in  landing  a  single  effec¬ 
tive  blow  when  it  took  place.  After 
the  fifth  round  it  became  quite  clear 
that  he  stood  no  chance  of  Avinning. 
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Three  rounds  later  he  gave  in  thus 
ceding  the  claims  to  the  Champion¬ 
ship  to  Tom  Spring. 

Spring’s  last  important  fights  were 
with  Jack  Langan,  the  Champion  of 
Ireland.  Their  first  contest  took 
place  at  Worcester  Racecourse  on 
January  7,  1824,  and  a  very  con¬ 
fused  business  it  proved,  for,  as  one 
newspaper  writer  said,  “in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  breaking  in  of  the  ring, 
and  the  struggles  and  repeated  falls 
of  the  men,  it  is  impossible  for  any 
reporter  to  be  strictly  accurate  as 
to  the  precise  number  of  rounds 
fought.”  The  number  is  usually  given 
as  seventy-five.  We  do  know  that 
from  the  forty-fourth  onwards  Spring 
had  it  all  his  own  way  and  it  is  likely 
that  if  the  fight  had  been  properly 
supervised  he  would  have  beaten  his 
man  in  less  time.  As  it  was  the 
battle  dragged  on  for  two  hours.  The 
spectators  who  crowded  into  the  ring 
area  got  in  the  way  of  Spring  who 
always  needed  space  to  manoeuvre 
around  to  display  his  “science”  to 
full  advantage. 

“Those  Hands  Again” 

Langan  did  not  think  that  the  best 
man  had  won  and,  after  a  right - 
royal  battle  of  words  in  the  columns 
of  the  sporting  neivspapers,  a  second 
fight  was  arranged  to  take  place  at 
Mann  Wood,  three  miles  out  of  Chi¬ 
chester,  on  June  8,  1824.  This  also 
proved  a  long  drawn-out  affair  and 
annoyed  the  reporter  from  “Bell’s 
Life  in  London,”  w3io  impartially 
“knocked”  both  fighters.  Langan  was 
“game” — yes,  “but  game  alone  will 
not  do.  He  must  give  as  well  as 
receive.”  As  for  Spring,  “he  is  a 
good  general,  but  a  bad  executioner.” 
Those  hands  again! 

When  the  verdict  was  given,  Lan¬ 
gan  was  stretched  out  unconscious. 
A  moment  later  he  inquired  in  a  faint 
voice,  “Is  the  battle  over?”  When 
told  that  it  was,  he  murmured,  “Oh, 
dear.”  Then  Spring  was  at  his  side, 
shaking  his  hand  and  saying  in  his 
simple-hearted  way.  “Jack,  you  and 
I  must  be  friends  till  the  end  of  our 
lives.  Anything  that  is  within  my 
power  I  will  do  to  serve  you.” 

This  was  Tom’s  last  fight.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  established  custom  by  becom¬ 
ing  a  landlord.  After  a  spell  of  re¬ 
tirement  at  his  “winter  quarters”  in 
Hereford,  he  succeeded  Tom  Belcher, 
another  fine  old  champion,  as  land' 


Sports  Factualities 

JEM  ROBINSON,  winner  of  the  Eng- 
**  lish  Derby  on  six  occasions,  backed 
himself  to  win  The  Derby,  The  Oaks 
and  a  bride — all  in  the  same  week. 
He  made  the  wager  in  1823  and  col¬ 
lected  by  winning  the  Derby  on  Ced¬ 
ric;  The  Oaks  on  Cob  Web  and 
marrying  his  sweetheart. 

❖  ❖  ❖ 

JN  famous  Victor  Trumper’s  never- 
to-be  forgotten  1902  English  sea¬ 
son,  one  of  his  bats  with  which  he 
made  a  century  was  split  into  six 
blades  and  hinged  to  form  a  wooden 
book.  It  now  carries  400  signatures 
of  internationals. 


LOU  BRISSIE,  a  baseball  pitcher  in 
U.S.A.,  won  23  games  for  his  team 
in  1947  after  undergoing  23  separate 
operations  for  removal  of  German 
shell  splinters. 

J{c  V 

During  October  English  champion 
jockey  Gordon  Richards  rode  his 
200th  winner  for  the  current  season 
from  700  mounts.  It  marked  the 
eighth  time  Richards  had  topped  the 
200  mark  in  one  season.  In  the  pre¬ 
sent  run  for  supremacy  Australian 
Edgar  Britt  is  second  on  the  list  with 
137  wins. 

v  n'  # 

j^NGLISH  Derby  winners,  Minoru 
(1909)  and  Aboyeur  (1913)  were 
walked  from  the  Imperial  Stud  at 
Kharkov  to  the  Black  Sea  when  revo¬ 
lution  was  sweeping  Russia  in  1919. 
Joseph  Clements,  an  English  jockey, 
led  them  over  wild  country  for  70 
days,  then  shipped  them  to  Turkey. 
What  happened  to  them  after  that 
is  unknown. 


lord  of  the  Castle  Tavern,  Holborn. 
He  remained  there  until  his  death  in 
1851,  and  an  interesting  description 
of  him  as  the  genial  host  is  to  be 
found  in  George  Sorrow’s  grand 
novel,  “Lavengro.” 

— Aubrey  Noakes  in  “Every¬ 
body’s”  (Eng.) 


^ILLIAM  CLARKE,  who  opened 
the  Trent  Bridge  Cricket  Ground 
(Eng.),  was  not  selected  for  the 
Players  (v.  Gentlemen)  until  he  had 
been  in  the  game  for  30  years. 

V  *!'  V 

'J'HE  Public  Health  Committee  of 
the  Norwegian  Parliament  recent¬ 
ly  suggested  a  sports  subsidy  of 
966,800  kroner  (about  £50,000)  which 
was  granted  without  debate.  Of 
this  sum  165,000  kr.  has  been  set 
aside  as  a  contribution  to  the  cost 
of  the  Olympic  expedition.  100,000 
kr.  (about  £5,000)  went  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  school  sport,  and  the 
same  sum  to  the  intensification  of 
medical  examinations.  Instruction 
camps  were  subsidised  with  60,000 
kr.  and  the  national  Sports  Federa¬ 
tion,  in  which  all  Norwegian  sports 
associations  are  represented,  re¬ 
ceived  415,000  kr. 


ATTENTION  GOLFERS 

Members  are  advised  and  cordially 
invited  to  a  Meeting  which  will  be 
held  in  the  Club  Room,  1st  Floor,  on 
WEDNESDAY,  17  th  November, 
1948,  for  the  purpose  of  recommen¬ 
cing  TATTERS  ALLS  CLUB 

GOLF  CLUB  which  ceased  to 
operate  during  the  war  years. 


QUIZ 

1 .  If  you  were  rowing  in  a  University 
Boat  Race  on  the  Thames,  in  what 
country  would  you  be? 

2.  The  British  F{avy  had  two  especial 
tas\s  in  connection  with  the  London 
Olympic  Games.  What  were  they? 

3.  What  were  the  maiden  names  of  Mrs. 
Roar\,  Mrs.  Menzies,  Mrs.  Coo\e  and 
Mrs.  Zaharias? 

4.  What  famous  lawn  tennis  player,  once 
British,  is  now  a  U.S.  citizen? 


Answers  on  Page  24. 


♦ 


M  R.  JONES  keeps  himself  fit  by 
listening  to  the  radio.  Every 
morning  at  7  o’clock  he  leaps  out  of 
bed  and  turns  on  the  physical  exer¬ 
cise  programme.  Then  he  flings  open 
the  window;  takes  a  deep  breath  of 
fresh  air  and  watches  the  girl  oppo¬ 
site  do  the  exercises. 
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King  Gustaf  is  “Mr.  G.”  In 

Tennis 


Q  N  June  16,  King  Gustaf  V  of 
Sweden,  known  throughout  the 
sporting  world  as  “Mr.  G.,”  cele¬ 
brated  his  90th  birthday.  “I  have 
to  thank  lawn  tennis  for  the  fact 
that  I  have  reached  a  great  age,  and 
that  I  have  enjoyed  good  health  al¬ 
most  throughout  my  life,”  the  King 
said  to  an  interviewer. 

That  King  Gustaf  is  so  immensely 
popular  both  in  his  own  country  and 
abroad  is  due  partly  to  his  person¬ 
ality  and  to  his  many  outstanding 
qualities,  for  he  has  charm,  worldly 
wisdom,  humour  and  a  ready  wit. 
But  what  has  endeared  him  most  to 
his  countrymen  is  his  great  sports¬ 
manship  and  his  passionate  love  of 
tennis.  He  has,  too,  always  lived 
simply  and  always  kept  fit. 

As  a  member  of  the  Royal  Lawn 
Tennis  Club  of  Sweden,  I  have  had 
opportunities  of  playing  with  the 
King,  and  I  may  say  these  were  red- 
letter  hours  in  my  life.  Whatever 
the  political  situation,  whatever  the 
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weather,  the  score  or  the  surround¬ 
ings,  King  Gustaf  kept  his  humour. 
He  could  take  it  in  more  senses  than 
one,  and  always  was  the  first  to  laugh 
at  a  joke  or  a  funny  situation  — 
even  if  it  was  at  his  own  expense. 

The  question  hundreds  of  thous1 
ands  of  people  have  asked  through¬ 
out  some  40  years  is :  Is  it 
really  possible  that  such  an  old 
gentleman  can  compete  with  and  oc¬ 
casionally  defeat  those  star  players 
with  whom  he  usually  plays?  Of 
course,  “Mr.  G.”  was  for  long  unable 
to  move  with  the  swiftness  of  youth, 
and  his  strokes  were  not  nearly  as 
fast  and  hard  as  those  flashing  from 
the  rackets  of  his  famous  partners. 
He  never  hesitated  to  go  to  the  net 
and  to  remain  there,  but  his  reaction, 
naturally,  was  not  as  quick  as  it 
used  to  be. 

In  common  with  many  great  play¬ 
ers,  however,  “Mr.  G.”  has  an  amaz¬ 
ing  ball  sense,  which  enabled  him  to 
position  himself  correctly.  In  theory, 
he  was  the  complete  lawn  tennis 
player,  particularly  efficient  in 
doubles  matches.  He  played  the 
right  shots — no  cannon  balls,  but 
well-timed,  well-placed  shots  de¬ 
signed  to  score  points  or  create  open¬ 
ings  for  his  partner. 

Liked  Game  With  Friends 

Wherever  the  King  was  he  liked 
to  have  his  game  with  one  or  more 
of  his  friends.  On  the  Riviera  he  was 
in  their  midst,  and  in  Stockholm  he 
loved  to  play  with  all  the  stars  who 
came  to  Sweden’s  capital — Suzanne 
Lenglen,  Helen  Wills,  Bill  Tilden, 
Fred  Perry,  von  Cramm,  Jean  Bor- 
otra,  Asboth,  Cuccelli.  He  knew  them 
all,  from  the  turn  of  the  century  to 
these  days.  In  the  old  days  the  King 
admired  the  brothers  Doherty  .  .  . 
to-day  he  follows  closely  the  latest 
lawn  tennis  discoveries.  When 
foreign  champions  visited  Stockholm 
the  people  expected  the  King  to  play 
with  them.  Naturally,  these  royal 
training  hours  were  considered  pri¬ 
vate,  nevertheless  there  were  always  ; 
spectators,  and  when  British  foot¬ 
ballers  or  American  athletes  came  to 
Sweden  they  wanted  nothing  more, 
than  to  see  the  King  in  action. 


Unfortunately,  I  have  to  record 
that  King  Gustaf  was  a  lawn  tennis 
player,  because  he  is  unable  to  play 
any  longer.  A  few  years  ago  he  fell 
seriously  ill  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  and  his  waning  eyesight  forced 
him  to  give  up  his  beloved  tennis  in 
1946 — after  having  indulged  in  it  for 
67  years. 

Not  without  good  reason  have 
some  foreign  experts  called  him  the 
greatest  “Old  Boy”  sport  has  ever 
seen.  In  1879  he  introduced  lawn 
tennis  to  Sweden.  He  brought  it 
direct  from  England  where,  two  years 
earlier,  the  first  modest  “Wimbledon” 
had  taken  place.  In  1906  King  Gus¬ 
taf  and  his  partner  won  the  inter¬ 
national  Swedish  Covered  Courts 
Championship  in  the  men’s  doubles : 
40  years  later  he  was  still  able  to 
play  as  fourth  man  with  first-class 
players. 

Perhaps  his  greatest  sporting  feat 
was  one  he  accomplished  at  the  age 
of  77  in  a  club  match  between  the 
Royal  Lawn  Tennis  Club  and  its 
greatest  rival.  “Mr.  G.”  was  part¬ 
nered  by  Ingvar  Garell,  an  excellent 


|  T#S  impossible  to 
1  concentrate  on 
getting  out  of  a 
nasty  lie  or  sinking 
a  10  feet  putt  if 
there's  a  nagging 

corn  sending  searing 
pain  up  your  leg. 

Reduce  your  handi¬ 
cap  and  increase 

your  comfort — get 
rid  of  that  corn 
with  FROZOL-ICE. 
The  anaesthetic 
action  of  Frozol-lce 
works  fast — a  few  drops  and  pain 
disappears — your  corn  will  start  to 

wither  up — work  loose  and  then  you 

can  lift  it  out  with  your  fingers,  core 
and  all.  Buy  FROZOL-ICE  from  the  1st 
Floor  Club  Store  or  any  chemist — 
I  ■  price  1/6. 

rrozol-lce 


Distributing  Agenti:  Clinton  Wiiliams  Rty.  Ltd. 
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Swedish  doubles  player,  and  they  had 
fought  their  way  to  the  final,  in  which 
they  met  two  youngsters  on  tK,e 
verge  of  stardom.  These  lads 
showed  none  of  the  usual  “Mr.  G. 
complex”  —  the  nervousness  from 
which  a  player  suffered  when  he 
played  with  or  against  the  King  for 
the  first  time. 

They  went  all  out  to  win  the  final, 
bombarding  their  King  with  every 
shot  in  the  text-book  and  with  some 
that  were  out  of  this  world.  But 
“Mr.  G.”  stood  his  ground,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  well- 
placed  backhand  volley  gain  not  only 
match  point  but  victory  for  the  Royal 
Lawn  Tennis  Club. 

At  79  the  King  inaugurated  the 
new  Lawn  Tennis  Hall  in  Uppsala, 
the  Swedish  Oxford.  As  a.  “sixty- 
year-old  Uppsala  student”  he  played 
the  first  set  on  the  new  court  — 
and  played  splendidly.  When 
well  past  eighty  he  took  part 
in  an  old  boys'  competition 
in  Gothenburg  and,  although  his 
three  partners  were  thirty  and  more 
years  his  junior  and  had  all  been 
good  players  in  their  time,  “Mr.  G.” 
wras  the  best  man  in  the  match. 

No  Tuition 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  King 
Gustaf  began  to  play  at  a  time  when 
no  tuition  or  instruction  was  to  be 
had.  This  wras  why  he  never  pos¬ 
sessed  a  forehand  drive  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  sense,  but  hit  his  forehand  with  a 
slightly  hooked  arm  and  a  little  from 
underneath,  which  gave  the  ball  a 
treacherous  twTist.  It  was  from  this 
stroke  that  he  bred  his  later  world- 
famous  lob,  his  most  reliable  weapon 
in  critical  situations.  Even  excel¬ 
lent  players  fell  victims  to  this  royal 
lob,  which  became  a  slogan  in  Swed¬ 
ish  tennis. 

“Mr.  G.'s”  serve  was  not  hard, 
position  counting  with  him  more  than 
pace.  A  double  fault  wTas  to  him  the 
unforgivable  sin,  which  he  himself 
practically  never  committed.  '  The 
weak  link  in  his  solid  armour  was  a 
backhand  return  against  a  high, 
bouncing  topspin  serve;  his  locked 
arm  posture  was  a  great  drawback 
in  this  case. 

King  Gustaf,  though  an  inveterate 
tennis  enthusiast — his  court  physic¬ 
ian  had  to  send  him  home  from  a 
recent  final  in  the  European  Davis 


King  Gustaf  V 


Cup  zone,  fearing  the  excitement 
might  be  too  much  for  the  King — 
is  interested  in  many  sports,  and  is 
an  ardent  reader  of  the  daily  sports 
columns.  When  Sweden’s  biggest 
football  ground  at  Rasunda  was 
opened  by  the  King,  40,000  enthusi¬ 
astic  Swedish  sportsmen  laughed  ap- 
preciatingly  wrhen  he  solemnly  de¬ 
clared  “this  tennis  stadium”  opened. 

King  Gustaf  is  also  a  great  hunter 
and  fisherman,  though  now  he  is 
forced  to  sit  during  the  beating  and 
when  shooting.  It  is  said  that  “Mr. 
G.”  has  an  unspoken  principle: 
“Never  lose  your  temper!”  To  this 
he  has  adhered  at  all  times.  It 
might  help  to  explain  his  many  suc¬ 
cesses. 

Of  the  many  authentic  anecdotes 
concerning  “Mr.  G.,”  here  are  two. 

In  Sweden,  Labour  has  been  in 
power  for  several  decades,  and  the 
late  Prime  Minister  Branting  was  one 
of  the  great  figures  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Movement.  “Mr.  G.” 


was  playing  with  Suzanne  Lenglen  in 
a  Riviera  tournament  when  Suzanne, 
never  famous  for  exaggerated  self- 
control,  grew  a  little  irritated.  King 
Gustaf,  intent  on  assisting  his  part¬ 
ner,  came  several  times  in  her  way 
when  she  raced  across  the  court 
with  that  graceful  speed  so  typical 
of  her.  At  last  Suzanne  could  no 
longer  restrain  herself  and  admon¬ 
ished  her  partner :  “I  have  asked  you 
so  often,  Your  Majesty,  to  keep 
more  to  the  left — always  more  to 
the  left!” 

To  which  “Mr.  G.,”  with  a  smile, 
replied :  “That's  what  Branting  keeps 
on  telling  me.” 

When  he  was  well  over  eighty,  “Mr. 
G.”  was  in  a  doubles  match  with 
“Toto”  Brugnon  as  partner  and  two 
world  stars  as  opponents.  Brugnon 
was  having  an  off  day,  and  the  King 
and  he  lost.  Discussing  the  game 
when  leaving  the  court,  “Mr.  G.” 
was  heard  remarking:  “Toto  is  get¬ 
ting  old,  you  know!” 

— By  David  Jonason,  Columnist  of 
“Dagens  Nyheter,”  Stockholm. 
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prehensive  Insurance,  Public  Risk, 
Burglary,  Fidelity  Guarantee,  Plate 
Glass,  Motor  Car,  Loss  of  Profits. 
_ 

ACTIVE  AGENTS  REQUIRED  IN 
CITY  AND  SUBURBS. 

H.  V.  REYNOLDS, 
Managing  Director. 
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Taking  a  ttallnp  Poll 


HO  are  the  people  interviewed  by 
the  Gallup  Poll  Man  ? 

Nobody  seems  to  have  met  them. 
If  you  ask  anyone,  “Have  you  ever 
been  questioned  by  a  representative 
of  the  Gallup  Poll?”  the  answer  will 
always  be  “No.” 

Therefore,  it  is  with  some  pride 
as  an  old  reporter  that  your  Uncle 
Nat  has  been  able  to  trace  the  Gallup 
Poll  family  to  its  eight-room  sub¬ 
urban  villa,  and  now  has  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  introducing  its  members  — 
Gallup  Pole  Mum  and  Gallup  Poll 
Dad,  their  sons,  Sid  and  George, 
their  daughters,  Sis  and  Effie,  Gran 
and  Granfer,  Auntie  Yi,  and  the  dog 
Rover. 

Your  Uncle  said  to  Gallup  Poll 
Dad :  “Is  it  true  that  the  Gallup 
Poll  man  interviews  you  regularly?” 

Gallup  Poll  Dad  said :  “Regular 
as  clockwork.  Every  Saturday  tea- 
time.” 

“Am  I  right  in  assuming  that  you 
are  the  only  family  interviewed  by 


TIRED 

iuRNINC 


r  IND,  sun  and  strain 
leave  the  eyes  very 
sore  and  bloodshot  after  an  afternoon 
at  the  course  or  links.  Just  put  two 


drops  of  Murine  in  each  eye  and  get 
quick  relief.  Murine's  seven  special 
ingredients  wash  away  irritation  .  .  . 


your  eyes  feel  and  look  refreshed  and 
soothed.  Next  time  you're  at  the  Club 
Barber  Shop  ask  for  a  free  trial  treat¬ 


ment  of  Murine.  .  .  .  Then  you're  sure 
to  want  to  buy  a  bottle  from  the  1st 
Floor  Store  or  any  chemist — price  3/-. 


% 
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Distributing  Agents:  Clinton  Williams  Pty.  Ltd. 

the  Gallup  Poll  man,  and  that  all 
his  percentages  are  based  on  your 
replies?” 

Gallup  Poll  Dad  said :  “Quite  cor¬ 
rect.” 

Gallup  Poll  Mum  said :  “He  reckons 
we  know  as  much  about  things  as 
anybody.  He  reckons  he’d  have  his 
work  cut  out  going  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  asking  people  questions.” 

Gallup  Poll  Dad  said :  “Besides,  it 
makes  it  so  much  easier  with  the 
nine  of  us.” 

Asked  to  explain,  Gallup  Poll  Dad 
said : — 

“Well.  He  reckons  each  of  us  as 
ten  per  cent,  when  he  asks  a  ques¬ 
tion.  For  instance,  there’s  me  and 
mother  what  always  think  the  same. 
So  we’re  always  good  for  20  per  cent, 
whether  it’s  ‘Do  you  like  Mr.  Attlee?’ 
or  ‘Is  there  going  to  be  a  war  with 
Russia?’  ” 

“Yes.” 

“Then  there’s  Sid  and  George.  Sid 
always  hates  the  Government,  and 
George  thinks  it’s  all  right.  So  that’s 
a  nice  ten  per  cent,  for  both  sides.” 

“I  see.” 

“Then,  there’s  Sis  and  Effie.  Sis 
always  sides  with  her  mum  and  me, 
being  quiet  and  home-loving.  And 
a  beautiful  cook,  too.  Better  than 
her  mother,  I  always  say.” 


“And  Effie?” 

“Well,  Effie’s  a  bit  of  a  surprise 
item.  You  never  know  which  way 
she’s  going  to  jump.” 

Gallup  Poll  Mum  said :  “Picture 
mad,  and  too  fond  of  the  fellers, 
that’s  her  trouble.  The  sooner  she’s 
married  the  better.” 

Gallup  Poll  Dad  said:  “You  see,  if 
Effie’s  seen  a  picture  she  don’t  like, 
or  one  of  her  boys  has  missed  a 
date,  she’s  against  everything.  If 
she’s  seen  a  nice  picture  with  a  nice 
boy  she’s  for  everything.  The  Gallup 
Poll  man  says  Effie  makes  it  more 
exciting,  like  a  handicap  in  a  race.” 

Black  is  White 

“I  suppose  Effie  sometimes  has  a 
profound  effect  on  public  opinion?” 

“Well,  it’s  funny  you  should  say 
that  because  it’s  quite  true.  When  we 
were  asked  if  we  wanted  the  doctors 
to  work  the  insurance  scheme  we  had 
a  nice  60  per  cent,  in  favour  till 
Effie  came  in  after  a  row  with  her 
latest  boy  and  said  ‘No.’  So  it  turned 
out  we  didn’t  want  the  doctors  to 
work  it  after  all.” 

“So  far  the  situation  is  this.  If 
I  asked  you  a  hypothetical  question : 
‘Do  you  believe  black  is  white?’  and 
you  answered  ‘Yes,’  you  would  be 
automatically  supported  by  your  wife 
and  your  daughter  Sis?” 


Are  You  a  Trustee? 

THE  care  of  an  Estate  demands  not  only  integrity  and 
specialised  knowledge,  but  organised  facilities  to 
ensure  daily  attention  to  all  matters  affecting  its 
interests.  Such  organised  attention  by  specially  trained  staff,  working 
under  the  constant  supervision  of  the  Management,  and  a  Board  of 
Directors  of  wide  experience  is  provided  by  Perpetual  Trustee  Company 
(Limited) . 

Call  or  write  for  particulars  of  the  Company's  service. 


PERPETUAL  TRUSTEE 


Company 

DIRECTORS: 

Hon.  T/  A.  J.  PLAYFAIR,  M.L.C., 

Chairman. 

E.  '  R.  KNOX,  ALLEN  C.  LEWIS, 

Hon.  J.  P.  ABBOTT,  M.H.R. 

D.  R.  LYSAGHT,  SAMUEL  HORDERN. 

H.  V.  DOUGLASS,  Managing  Director. 


A.  G.  ARMYTAGE,  Manager. 


Limited 

EXECUTOR  AND  TRUSTEE,  AGENT 
UNDER  POWER  OF  ATTORNEY  FOR 
ABSENTEES  AND  OTHERS, 
ADMINISTRATOR,  Etc. 

TRUST  AND  AGENCY  FUNDS 
UNDER  ADMINISTRATION 
EXCEED  £67,000,000. 

(The  average  Estate  being  less  than 
£10,000.) 


33-39  HUNTER  STREET,  SYDNEY. 
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“That’s  right.” 

“That  would  be  30  per  cent,  in 
favour  of  black  being  white.  One  of 
your  sons  might  maintain  that  black 
is  black.  What  would  the  other  one 
say?” 

“It  depends  on  whether  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  said  black  was  black.  If  the 
Government  said  so,  Sid  would  say 
it  wasn’t,  and  George  would  say  it 
was.” 

“As  this  question  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Government,  we  will  as¬ 
sume  that  your  sons,  being  both  sane 
young  men,  would  maintain  that  black 
is  black.  That  would  add  up  to  30 
per  cent,  believing  that  black  is  white 
and  20  per  cent,  believing  that  black 
is  black.” 

“Then  there’s  always  Effie.” 

“We’re  coming  to  Effie.  For  the 
sake  of  this  argument,  we  will  sup¬ 
pose  that  Effie’s  charms  have  pre¬ 
vailed  over  the  local  eligibles  and 
that  she  has  seen  the  right  pictures. 
In  these  favourable  circumstances 
she  would  maintain  black  is  black?” 

“Naturally.” 

“In  which  case  we  come  out  at 
evens — 30  per  cent,  for  and  30  per 
cent,  against.  What  about  Gran  and 
Granfer  ?” 

“If  Gran  said  black  was  black, 
Granfer  would  say  it  was  white,  just 
to  spite  her.  And  the  other  way 
round.  They’ve  never  agreed  about 
anything  in  50  years.” 

“In  other  words,  they  always  can¬ 
cel  each  other  out.  That  would  make 
40  per  cent,  for  and  40  per  cent, 
against.  What  about  Auntie  Vi?” 

“Auntie  Vi’s  the  10  per  cent.  Avhat 
always  says  ‘Don’t  know.’  ” 

“Is  she  really?  In  that  case,  I 
am  very  proud  to  meet  her  as  the 
only  sensible  person  in  the  Gallup 
Poll  family.  So  far,  Gallup  Poll  Dad, 
we’ve  only  accounted  for  90  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  What  about  the 
other  10  per  cent.?” 

Gallup  Poll  Dad  said:  “Oh,  that 
would  be  our  dog,  Rover.” 

Gallup  Poll  Mum  said:  “And  why 
not?  He’s  got  more  sense  than  any 
of  us.  That’s  what  I  always  say.” 

“How  does  your  dog  Rover  record 
his  opinions?” 

Gallup  Poll  Dad  said :  “When  he 
goes  ‘Wuff,’  the  Gallup  Poll  man  takes 
it  as  ‘Yes,’  and  when  he  goes  ‘Wow- 
Wow,’  he  takes  it  as  ‘No,  No.’ 


They’re  great  friends  him  and  the 
Gallup  Poll  man.” 

Marshall  Aid  Wrecked 

“May  I  put  a  question  to  the  Gal¬ 
lup  Poll  family,  Gallup  Poll  Dad?” 

“Why,  certainly.” 

“It  is  a  question  which  may  affect 
the  whole  future  of  civilisation.  Is 
the  Gallup  Poll  family  in  favour  of 
accepting  aid  under  the  Marshall 
Plan?” 

Gallup  Poll  Dad  said :  “I  reckon  we 
ought  to  have  some  kind  of  help 
from  somebody.” 

Gallup  Poll  Mum  said:  “If  Dad 
says  so  I  expect  it’s  all  right.” 

Sis  said:  “Why  not?” 

Sid  said :  “If  the  Government  wants 
it,  I  don’t.” 

George  said :  “If  the  Opposition 
wants  it,  I  don’t  want  it  neither.” 

Uncle  Nat  said:  “Thirty  per  cent. 


for.  Twenty  per  cent,  against.  What 
about  you,  Gran.?” 

Gran  said:  “I  don’t  want  it,  what¬ 
ever  it  is.” 

Granfer  said :  “Then  I  do.” 

Uncle  Nat  said:  “Forty  per  cent, 
for.  Thirty  per  cent,  against.  Auntie 
Vi?” 

Auntie  Vi  shouted:  “Don’t  know.” 

At  that  moment  the  dog  Rover 
went  “Wow-Wow,”  and  Uncle  Nat 
called:  “Forty  per  cent,  for,  40  per 
cent,  against.  Ten  per  cent,  don’t 
know. 

Uncle  Nat  said:  “Forty  per  cent, 
for  and  fifty  per  cent,  against.  Ten 
per  cent,  don’t  know.  Gallup  Poll 
Effie  has  wrecked  the  Marshall  Plan.” 

Gallup  Poll  Mum  said:  “She  al¬ 
ways  was  a  difficult  girl.” 

— By  Nathaniel  Gubbins  in  the 
“Sunday  Express.” 
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ROUNDABOUT  of  SPORT 


Q.ETTING  RICH:  Lawn  tennis  is 
the  game  for  making  money, 
Jack  Kramer,  turned  professional 
last  December,  has  since  made  96,- 
000  dollars  (about  £25,000)  by  easily 
beating  Riggs,  who  made  a  mere 
60,000  dollars  (£15,000),  in  a  series 
of  90  matches.  All  the  top  profess¬ 
ionals,  including  Budge,  Perry,  Vines, 
Kovacs,  meet  in  “world’s  champion¬ 
ship”  at  Forest  Hills. 

#  *  * 

JJRADMAN,  within  sight  of  his 
century  was  brilliantly  caught  at 
slip  by  Edrich  off  Bedser.  This  was 
the  fifth  successive  Bradman  Test 
innings  ended  by  Alec  Bedser  —  a 
record,  comments  an  English  writer. 

The  Don  was  out  to  Bedser  in  the 
second  innings  of  the  fifth  Test  at 
Sydney  in  1947;  twice  at  Notting¬ 
ham,  and  again  twice  at  Lord’s.  Pre¬ 
viously,  four  English  bowlers  had 
claimed  Bradman  in  three  successive 
innings.  They  were :  Larwood  in 
1932-33,  Bowes  1934,  Verity  1936- 
37,  Yardley  1946-47. 


A  FEW  DROPS  of  Velmol  rub¬ 
bed  through  the  hair  in  the 
morning  and  you  can  forget  it  for 
the  rest  of  the  day — you'll  be  as 
smart  and  well  groomed  at  five 
as  you  were  at  nine.  Velmol  gives 
your  hair  that  natural,  healthy 
lustre  so  unlike  the  "concrete- 
board”  effect  of  greasy,  gummy 
brilliantines  and  fixatives.  Buy  a 
bottle  of  Velmol  from  the  1st 
Floor  Club  Store  or  any  chemist — 
price,  2/3. 

VELMOL 


Distributing  Agents:  Clinton  Williams  Pty.  Ltd. 


“Bedser’s  rabbit”  they  are  calling 
Bradman,  but  it  is  not  the  first  time 
Bradman  has  been  called  a  rabbit. 
In  Bradman’s  first-ever  Test  at  Bris¬ 
bane  in  1928  Maurice  Tate  had  him 
leg-before  for  18.  When  “Farmer” 
White  had  Bradman  caught  by  Chap¬ 
man  in  the  second  innings  Tate,  al¬ 
ways  a  great  leg-puller,  shouted  to 
White :  “Hey,  he’s  my  rabbit.” 

*  *  * 

'J'HERE  is  some  consolation  for  us 

when  M.  Marcel  Boussac  carries 
off  our  Ascot  Gold  Cups  and  other 
coveted  prizes.  He  has  the  tact  to 
employ  an  Englishman  —  43-year- 
old  Edward  Charles  Elliott — to  ride 
his  super  horses  (comments  an  Eng¬ 
lish  writer). 

It  is  easy  for  M.  Boussac  to  be 
tactful.  There  is  no  more  accom¬ 
plished  jockey  in  Europe  than  Char¬ 
lie  Elliott.  M.  Boussac  realised  this 
some  years  ago,  and  Charlie  has  rid¬ 
den  many  of  his  horses  in  England 
and  France  since  1929,  when  he  went 
to  Chantilly,  retained  as  first  jockey 
by  the  leading  French  owner-breeder. 
Charlie  called  his  little  forest-side 
house  “Sweet  Home.” 

Home  could  not  have  been  sweeter 
for  Charlie,  living  once  more  in  Eng¬ 
land,  than  it  has  been  recently.  At 
Lingfield  this  week  he  rode  five  win¬ 
ners — including  a  hat-trick — in  two 
days. 

Elliott  Brilliant 

As  Elliott  brilliantly  drove  a  horse 
to  victory  after  two  miles  of  “hard 
labour,”  an  old  and  crusted  race¬ 
goer,  still  suffering  from  the  after¬ 
effects  of  Arbar,  said:  “That’s  one 
game  the  French’ll  never  beat  us 
at — jockeyship.”  Blimpish,  but  he 
is  probably  right. 

Some  say  that  Arbar,  the  Ascot 
Gold  Cup  winner,  is  the  greatest 
horse  that  Charlie  Elliott  has  rid¬ 
den.  The  jockey  disagrees.  “He  is 
a  grand  horse,”  he  told  me  yesterday, 
“but  I  think  his  half-brother  Cara- 
calla  II. — I  won  the  Gold  Cup  on 
him  in  1946 — was  even  better.  If 
you  want  to  know  the  best  horse  I 
have  ridden  it  was  Pharis.” 


That’s  another  sop  for  England, 
for  Pharis  was  sired  by  the  good 
English  horse  Pharos. 

§0  far  there  is  no  indication  that 
London  dog-track  bookmakers 
will  follow  the  example  of  those  in 
the  North;  these  bookmakers  are 
planning  a  strike  against  the  new 
tax  on  greyhound  races  bookmakers 
which  comes  into  force  next  month. 
The  tax  will  vary  from  £6  to  £48  a 
meeting,  according  to  the  enclosure 
in  which  the  bookmaker  operates. 

However,  London  bookmakers,  like 
those  in  the  North,  say  they  cannot 
pay  this  tax.  A  White  City  book¬ 
maker,  operating  at  two  meetings 
per  week  in  the  main  enclosure, 
said  he  would  be  subjected  to  £96 
tax,  £6  entrance  fees  and  an  average 
wages  bill  of  £30  a  week.  This  meant 
he  must  pay  out  £7,000  a  year  from 
his  winnings  before  he  began  to 
make  a  profit. 


Be  immaculately 
dressed  by 
^  London's  tailors  .  . 

Richards  have 
regular  supplies 

coming  toward  of 
fine  English  clothes 
for  men  and  women. 


RICHARDS 


47  CASTLEREAGH  STREET, 
SYDNEY. 

(Cnr.  Rowe  and  Castlereagh  Sts.) 

MEN'S  AND  WOMEN'S  OUTFITTERS. 
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Feminine  Freak  in 

Trotting  Game 


To  Mrs.  Forest  Burright,  63-year-old 
Oregon  farm  wife,  goes  the  palm  for 
freakish  avocation — driving  racing  trot¬ 
ters  professionally.  It  is  no  new  fad 
with  her  ladyship,  who  has  been  urging 
her  steeds  along  over  a  30-year  period, 
and  with  much  success.  Born  on  a  race¬ 
course,  she  has  never  strayed  into  other 
spheres,  and  in  1943  became  famous  by 
setting  a  new  world  record  for  women 
drivers  by  forcing  her  trotter  over  one 
mile  in  2min.  4fsec.  In  1947  she 
drove  six  winners  at  Chicago,  Detroit 
and  New  York.  On  race  tracks  she  lines 
up  with  male  drivers  who,  she  declares, 
give  her  no  quarter.  "They  know  I 
know  my  business,"  she  said,  "and  try 
to  put  every  trick  they  know  over  me. 
It  doesn't  work."  As  might  be  imagined, 
Mrs.  Burright  cares  little  about  knitting 
hubby's  jumper  or  tending  the  flower 
beds.  Her's  is  a  life  of  thrills  among 
her  beloved  horses  and  successes  have, 
by  general  accord,  been  well  merited. 
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Are  You  Misunderstood? 


J^JEW  YORK  “Daily  News”  sent  its 
inquiring  photographer  to  way¬ 
lay  husbands  in  the  street  and  put 
to  them  this  question :  “Are  you  a 
misunderstood  husband?”  The  an¬ 
swers  follow: — 

Augie  Warren,  telephone  installer: 
“No..  My  wife  knows  me  like  a  book 
and  plays  me  like  a  piano.  I  whistle 
her  tunes  every  time  she  swings  her 
baton.  She  knows  all  my  weaknesses, 
and  when  I  indulge  in  them,  she  bawls 
me  out,  after  which  all  is  forgiven. 
It’s  so  nice  to  err  when  you  know 
you’ll  be  forgiven.” 

Rudy  Winiavski,  maintenance 
man:  “My  co-workers  can’t  under¬ 
stand  why  I’d  rather  see  my  three 
kids  than  dissipate  with  them;  my 
boss  can’t  understand  why  I’m  al¬ 
ways  late;  when  my  girl  friends  read 
this,  they  won’t  understand  why  I 
told  them  I  was  single;  but  my  wife 
understands  and  loves  me.  That’s 
why  she  forgives  me.” 

Fred  Spencer,  elevator  operator: 
“Am  I  a  misunderstood  husband?  Yes, 
sir,  absolutely!  My  wife  can’t  under¬ 
stand  why  I  want  to  stay  with  the 
boys  for  a  few  drinks.  She  expects 
me  to  punch  the  clock  at  home  every 


HAIR  RESTORER 


day.  But  my  three  kids  understand 
me.  They  don’t  care  wThether  I  come 
home  or  not  and  when  this  appears, 
I’d  better  not.” 

Gene  Short,  clerk:  “No.  My  wife 
understands  me  absolutely.  Most 
men  have  the  ball  and  chain  on  their 
two  legs.  I’ve  got  those,  too,  and  I’ve 
also  got  handcuffs  on  my  wrists. 
That’s  why  I  never  look  at  another 
girl.  What  would!  be  the  use  of 
raising  her  hopes?” 

Herman  Ginsback,  chef:  “I’m  mis¬ 
understood,  and  how!  Although  I’m 
crazy  about  my  wife,  she  can’t  under¬ 
stand  why  I’m  still  attracted  to  other 
women.  I’m  human.  Only  a  saint  on 
earth  wouldn’t  look  at  other  women. 
Yes,  sir;  I  love  my  wife,  but  oh,  you 
kid!” 

Harry  Faustman,  telephone  instal¬ 
ler  :  “No.  Even  though  I  have  a  most 
complete  personality,  my  wife  under¬ 
stands  me  perfectly,  because  she  is 
a  genius.  Please  don’t  think  I’ve 
given  you  this  baloney  so  my  wife 
will  serve  me  pork  chops  to-night, 
even  though  I  love  pork  chops.” 


GOLF  GETS  “NEW  LOOK” 

JJENRY  COTTON,  many  times 
Open  Golf  Champion,  had  this  to 
say  in  the  “News  of  the  World”  on 
his  return  from  U.S.A.  recently. 

I  am  now  on  my  way  home  from 
quite  a  successful  trip  to  America, 
having  gained  a  new  slant  on  the 
golf  over  there. 

In  the  Round  Robin  tournament  at 
Wykogl,  where  I  finished  seventh 
and  took  a  prize  of  £125,  I  got  an 
insight  to  some  putting  tricks. 

The  good  putters,  like  Herman 
Barron,  the  39-year-old  winner  who 
lives  nearby  the  course,  have  definite 
theories  on  this  department  of  the 
game. 

As  players  in  America  are  always 
allowed  to  clean  the  ball  they  take 
particular  pains  when  replacing  it. 

For  instance,  each  time  they  lift 
the  ball  on  the  green  they  carefully 
set  it  down  with  the  dot  or  number 
lined  up  on  the  centre  of  the  hole  if 
the  putt  is  straight;  or  to  the  left  or 
right  if  there  is  a  borrow. 

Even  after  their  approach  putts 
they  are  never  anxious  to  hole  out 


unless  they  have  lifted  the  ball  and 
set  it  down  again  “carefully  aimed.” 

Frankly,  I  found  this  idea  a  great 
help  and  did  not  miss  a  short  putt  in 
the  five  rounds,  averaging  28  a  round. 

Of  course,  it  will  not  be  much  help 
in  Britain,  where  we  touch  the  ball 
very  little.  Bobby  Locke,  an  out¬ 
standing  putter,  uses  the  scheme, 
picking  up  the  ball  even  a  third  time 
and  re -setting  it. 

Putting  is  indeed  a  study.  It  is  not 
a  hurried  business  but  a  painstaking 
effort  of  the  utmost  importance. 

It  was  thus  a  great  experience  to 
play  with  a  bunch  of  players  all  good 
putters. 


TATTERSALL’S  BOWLING  CLUB. 

Q  UR  bowls  unit  is  on  the  up-and- 
up.  We  now  have  83  members 
and  some  of  the  tyros  are  showing 
unexpected  form  and  judgment.  Es¬ 
pecially  does  that  refer  to  John  Mon¬ 
ro,  Ken  Williams,  Sam  Brown,  Ros- 
coe  Ball,  Tom  Dwyer  and  Sam  Peters. 

Congratulations  to  bowls  com¬ 
mitteeman  Cec  Davis  who  won  the 
singles  championship  of  Double  Bay 
Club.  Patron  Stan  Chatterton  was 
runner-up  in  the  Consistency  Handi¬ 
cap  at  Double  Bay  while  Secretary 
Gordon  Bay  got  away  with  the 
Singles  Handicap  at  the  same  club. 

Many  of  our  members  were  promi¬ 
nent  in  last  season’s  Association  pen¬ 
nant  contests,  namely  Harold  Hill, 
Alan  Kippax,  Charlie  Young,  Harold 
McIntosh,  Ted  Dewdney,  John 
Trainor  and  Jack  Irwin  among 
others. 

Gordon  Booth  has  an  attractive 
programme  drawn  up  for  November 
including  an  outing  to  Wentworth 
Falls  on  the  28th  where  Arthur 
Scraggs  (president)  will  welcome 
players  officially.  There  will  also  be 
social  roll-ups  each  Thursday  after¬ 
noon  at  Double  Bay  with  a  1.30  p.m. 
start. 

Although  our  bowls  unit  is  in  its 
first  year  we  have  already  played 
matches  against  City,  Victoria  Park, 
Waverley,  Bondi  and  Double  Bay  and 
in  each  instance  our  representatives 
have  done  well.  Members  are  re¬ 
quested  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  Notice 
Board  and  affix  their  names  when 
available  for  any  contest  scheduled. 
Attention  to  this  little  point  will  per¬ 
mit  smooth  running  of  affairs  and 
eliminate  disappointments. 


Promote  new  growth  with  McMahon's 
Hair  Restorer  .  .  .  easy  to  apply, 
economical  and  pleasant  to  use.  Mc¬ 
Mahon's  Hair  Restorer  is  quickly  effec¬ 
tive  in  cases  of  falling  hair,  baldness, 
alopecia  patches,  scalp  dryness.  Ex¬ 
cellent  for  dandruff,  which  goes  to  a 
few  applications.  Harmless  to  the 
most  delicate  skin.  Use  McMahon's, 
too,  for  keeping  the  hair  lustrous  and 
Soft. 

Obtainable  from  Chemists,  Hair¬ 
dressers  and  Stores. 

Wholesale:  Crelf  ft  A 1  then  Pty  Lid., 
Sydney. 
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^-^AMANDA  CALLED  BUBBLES 

A  cute  yarn  written  by  L.  S.  Howarth  in  London  “ Evening  News ” 


^HE  MILK  BAY  golf  course  wal¬ 
lowed  happily  in  the  spring  sun¬ 
shine  like  a  terrier  asking  to  have 
its  tummy  tickled.  Perfect.  Or  per¬ 
haps  only  nearly  perfect.  For  on 
the  first  tee  Amanda,  spinster,  struck 
a  discordant  note.  She  was  crying, 
and  it  was  while  she  was  crying 
that  Malcolm,  an  old  friend  came 

by. 

“Ah,  Amanda !”  Malcolm  said.  He 
took  in  the  scene  and  plunged 
shrewdly  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
“Upset  ?”  he  asked. 

Amanda  stopped  crying  to  nod,  and 
then  decided  to  go  on  crying  again. 
“It's  Edwin !”  she  blurted.  “He  was 
going  to  play  golf  with  me  this 
morning.  And  now  he’s  rung  up  to 
say  he  can’t.” 

“Business,  perhaps.  Indiswhatsit. 
No  need  to  cry.” 

“He’s  free  enough  and  well  enough 
to  take  another  woman  out!” 

“Ah!”  Malcolm  dropped  his  driver 
in  surprise.  “But  I  thought  you  and 
Edwin — I  mean — dash  it — ” 

“I  thought  so,  too.  I  mean  a  lot 
worse  than  dash  it.  He  met  her  at 
the  *  Beach  Hotel.  She’s  a  visitor. 
She’s  already  asked  him  to  call  her 
Bubbles.  And  after  all  I’ve  done  for 
Edwin!  At  Christmas  I  knitted  him 
some  golf  socks.  At  Easter  I  gave 
him  a  new  patent  sponge.  For  his 
birthday  I  gave  him  a  coloured  um¬ 
brella — and  now  he  throws  me  over 
for  a  girl  who  likes  being  called 
Bubbles !” 

“Sad,”  Malcolm  regretted. 

The  same  evening  she  rang  Edwin 
up  again. 

“Nice  to  hear  you,  Amanda,”  he 
said.  “Can’t  talk  long  though.” 

“Oh,  Edwin,  what’s  the  matter? 
You  don’t  sound  well!” 

“Feeling  fine,  thanks.  I’m  put- 
ing  a  stud  in  a  dress-shirt.  Ow!” 

“Bubbles  again?”  Amanda  asked 
grimly. 

“Yes.  The  poor  girl’s  lonely.  She 
doesn’t  know  a  soul — ” 

“She  ought  to  know  you  pretty 
well  by  now,”  Amanda  said. 

“That’s  dashed  uncharitable.  How 
about  coming  swimming  with  us  to¬ 
morrow?  Bubbles  would  like  to  meet 
some  nice  woman  friend.” 


Amanda  made  a  noise  of  complete 
incredulity.  But  none  the  less  she 
appeared  on  the  beach  the  next  day. 
Once  there  she  wished  she  had  re¬ 
mained  in  aloof  dignity,  for  one 
glance  at  Bubbles  was  enough.  The 
woman’s  figure  was  flawless,  and  her 
personality  intoxicating. 

Amanda  left  the  party  as  early  as 
she  could,  and  on  the  way  home 
she  saw  Malcolm.  “Well,”  he  said. 
“How’s  Edwin?” 

“Happy,”  Amanda  said.  “I’ve  just 
left  him  with  Bubbles.” 

“Quite  attractive,  isn’t  she?” 

“I  couldn’t  have  got  Edwin’s  eyes 
off  her  with  a  niblick.” 

Malcolm  rubbed  his  chin  pensively. 
“What  about  her  golf?”  he  asked. 
“Does  she  play?” 

“She  says  she  doesn’t  like  it  much. 
I  expect  that’s  because  you  can’t 
play  in  a  mink  coat  and  ride  round 
in  a  car.” 

“Good!  There’s  your  chance!” 

“Where?” 

“Can  you  see  Edwin  settling  down 
with  a  woman  who  doesn’t  like  golf? 
He’d  be  as  happy  with  an  Eskimo! 
If  we  can  get  her  on  to  the  links 
once,  we  can  show  Edwin  her  Achil¬ 
les  heel!” 

But  Bubbles  was  not  easily  temp¬ 
ted  to  the  links.  She  swam  with  Ed¬ 
win,  she  danced  with  Edwin,  she 
dined  with  Edwin,  and  she  drove 
with  Edwin,  but  not  until  the 

following  Sunday  did  Malcolm  ring 
up  Amanda. 

“I’ve  done  it !”  he  reported.  “I 
saw  Edwin  and  Bubbles  in  the  Beach 
Hotel  last  night.  I  bought  her  six 
gins  and  told  her  Milk  Bay  was  the 
most  romantic  course  in  England,  and 
she’s  promised  to  play  in  a  foursome 
to-morrow.  You  come  too,  and  we’ll 
show  Edwin  how  you  can  make 

Bubbles  look  silly.” 

When  Amanda  arrived,  she  noticed 
that  Bubbles  was  making  her  cor¬ 
rect  tweed  skirt  look  like  a  master¬ 
piece  from  Paris,  but  she  didn’t 

mind. 

The  first  shot  that  Bubbles  played 
she  hit  ten  yards  into  a  bunker. 

“Aren’t  I  a  silly?”  she  giggled,  and 
Amanda  saw  from  Edwin’s  look  of 
pain  that  Malcolm’s  plan  was  al¬ 


ready  working.  There  Avas  nothing, 
she  realised  triumphantly,  like  a 
golf  course  for  showing  a  man  what 
a  woman  really  was. 

On  the  thirteenth  tee  Edwin  and 
Bubbles  were  five  down  and  Edwin 
was  looking  worried,  a  man  tortured 
with  doubts.  Amanda  drove  easily 
down  the  middle  and  turned  to 
Bubbles.  “Five  up  and  six  to  play,” 
she  said  sweetly  to  Bubbles.  “You’ve 
got  to  win  every  hole  now  to  beat  us.” 

Edwin  placed  Bubble’s  ball  on  the 
tee  with  a  sigh.  Bubbles  coughed.  She 
waggled  her  club.  “Now,”  she  said 
surprisingly,  “I’ve  had  enough  of  this 
tomfoolery!”  She  opened  her  shoul¬ 
ders  and  her  ball  fled  incredibly  after 
Amanda’s.  Only  it  carried  another 
sixty  yards. 

There  was  such  a  grim  look  in 
Bubble’s  features  that  none  of  her 
three  companions  commented  on  this 
remarkable  feat.  Nor  did  they  com¬ 
ment  when  she  nonchalantly  dropped 
a  long  putt  from  the  edge  of  the 
green.  They  had  still  said  very 
little,  if  it  comes  to  that,  when  on 
the  eighteenth  green  she  sank  an¬ 
other  long  one  to  win  the  match. 

And  then  Edwin  risked  speech. 
“You — you  played  like  a  champion!” 

“I  ought  to,”  said  Bubbles.  “I  am 
one.  I  came  here  incognito  for  a 
rest  and  because  I  wanted  people  to 
like  me  for  myself.  You  did,  didn’t 
you,  Edwin  precious?” 

She  was  disturbed  in  her  gloom 
by  the  doorbell.  She  answered  it 
apathetically.  “Why,  Edwin!  Fancy 
seeing  you!” 

“Amanda!  I  want  you  to  promise 
to  marry  me  before  it’s  too  late !” 

She  stared  unbelievingly  at  his 
haggard  face.  “But,  Edwin,  I’m  not 
fit  to  polish  that  woman’s  putter ! 
Why  on  earth — ” 

“That’s  just  it!”  Edwin  fumbled 
with  his  collar.  “Her  golf  decided 
me !  How  can  any  man  live  happily 
with  a  wife  whose  golf  is  better  than 
his?  I  shall  have  no  self-respect!  I 
shall  be  a  joke — finished!  Amanda, 
you  will  save  me  won’t  you?” 

Without  hesitation,  Amanda  drag¬ 
ged  Edwin  over  the  threshhold. 
There  was  going  to  be  no  mistake 
this  time. 
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We  Must  Pay  Dearly 

To  Appreciate 


When  Mark  Hanna,  an  associate 
professor  of  speech  at  Fresno 
State  College  addressed  the  thirtieth 
annual  convention  of  the  California 
State  Nurses  Association  recently,  he 
had  things  to  say  about  the  nursing 
profession  that  might  easily  have 
caused  the  venerable  bones. of  Flor¬ 
ence  Nightingale  to  turn  turtle  in 
their  grave. 

Nurses,  he  said,  would  not  be  “ap¬ 
preciated”  until  their  services  be¬ 
came  expensive.  (Pay  of  staff  nurses 
in  California  averages  about  200  dol¬ 
lars  a  month.  Many  other  States  fall 
far  below  that  average.) 

He  elaborated  as  follows : 

“Along  with  some  of  your  other 
counsellors,  I  would  say  don’t  emph¬ 
asise  the  ideas  of  sacrifice,  devotion 
and  public  service.  These  are  highly 
commendable  ideas  and  ideals,  but 
speaking  as  a  friend  from  another 


financially  depressed  profession,  I 
would  say  that  in  the  U.S.  people 
have  much  more  appreciation  of  you 
if  you  have  a  bit  of  cash  attached. 

“I  believe  in  devotion  and  public 
service,  but  I  prefer  the  way  of  the 
medical  profession.  .  .  .  Don’t  be 
cheap.  Be  expensive !  That’s  the  way 
Americans  like  people.  You  say  the 
public  cannot  pay  for  more  expensive 
nursing  service?  Certain  individuals 
can’t,  but  society  at  large  can  pay  for 
anything  in  which  it  is  interested. 

“Last  year,  society  paid  8,000,- 
000,000  dollars  to  sit  in  cocktail  bars 
and  become  numb.  They  spent 
6,000,000,000  dollars  around  the 
country  to  watch  the  rear  end  of  a 
horse  and  their  money  disappear  at 
Arlington  and  Santa  Anita. 

“What  gives  you  the  quaint  idea 
they  can’t  pay  for  a  little  nursing?” 

— Fortnight. 


^HEN  you  order  a  Sundae  at  a 
milk  bar  or  cafe  you  may  have 
wondered  how  it  got  its  name.  It 
seems  that  about  the  year  1875 
Evanston,  Illinois,  U.S.A.,  passed  a 
regulation  forbidding  the  sale  of  ice 
cream  sodas  on  Sunday.  Someone 
thought  of  serving  ice  cream  with 
syrup  and  no  soda  water. 

This  “Sunday  Soda”  soon  became 
popular  and  on  weekdays  plenty  of 
customers  asked  for  “Sundays.”  The 
city  fathers  objected  to  naming  the 
dish  after  the  Sabbath  so  the  spell¬ 
ing  was  changed — and  “sundae”  it 
has  been,  ever  since. 


ABOUT  AMATEURS 

^HE  Amateur  Status  Commission 
recommended  to  the  International 
Amateur  Athletic  Federation  Con¬ 
gress  on  the  instance  of  broken  time, 
that  an  amateur  might,  if  the  sole 
support  of  his  family,  be  reimbursed 
by  his  national  association  or  federa¬ 
tion,  through  his  employer,  for  loss 
of  wages  during  his  absence  after 
one  day,  when  competing  in  big 
events. 
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FRED  ROOT 

TRENCHANT 

Tf  ING  SPORT  is  enthroned  this 
first  week  in  August.  Last  Tues¬ 
day,  at  Leeds,  we  lost  a  Test  match 
— well  and  truly.  Not  on  account  of 
inferiority  of  our  players,  but  simply 
and  solely  because  we  had  no  policy, 
no  system,  no  leadership  or  inspira¬ 
tion. 

To  the  Australians,  sincere  and 
honest  congratulations.  They  con¬ 
tested  an  uphill  fight  in  the  manner 
of  conquerors.  To  Don  Bradman  I 
give  the  cricket  crown  for  example 
and  precept.  A  man  in  a  generation. 
A  player,  administrator  and  ambas¬ 
sador  rolled  into  one. 

I  was  appalled  when  two  of  the 
England  XI  told  me  that  not  a  word 
of  advice  was  given  to  our  players 
as  to  tactics,  or  anything  else! 

I  am  not  giving  Norman  Yardley 
that  squalling  infant  of  defeat  to 
carry  in  his  unfortunate  arms.  Al¬ 
though  I  do  not  think  he  is  England’s 
best  choice  as  captain. 

English  cricket  is  all  right.  It’s 
the  management  and  administrative 
department  that’s  all  wrong. 

A  private  and  very  exclusive  club 
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limited  to  6,000  members,  cannot,  in 
commonsense  and  decency,  maintain 
dictatorial  powers  over  a  realm  of 
cricketers  with  a  population  of  mil¬ 
lions. 

The  flood  of  our  talent  is  akin  to 
the  might  of  Niagara  Falls.  But  it 
frivols  away  unharnessed,  produc¬ 
ing  only  froth  and  foam  in  iridescent 
bubbles  of  school  tie  hue. 

The  great  leagues  of  the  North, 
the  less  intense  competition  of  the 
local  clubs  of  the  Midlands  and  the 
South,  are  just  being  wasted  as  a 
national  recruiting  ground. 

Come  off  it  M.C.C.  Spread  your 
wings.  Nationalise  and  co-operate. 
Include  all  leagues! 

Jack  Hobbs  first  played  cricket 
with  a  lamp  post  as  a  wicket.  Don 
Bradman  was  an  up-country  “rookie” 
from  Bowral,  who  taught  himself  bat¬ 
ting  by  means  of  a  paling,  a  golf  ball 
and  the  gable  end  of  a  sheep  barn. 

Lol  Larwood  bowled  his  first  body¬ 
line  delivery  with  a  piece  of  coal  on 
the  bank  of  a  Nottingham  colliery, 
and  W.  G.  Grace  sowed  the  seeds 
of  his  great  career  by  playing  the 
bowling  of  his  mother  in  a  Glouoes- 

ershire  orchard. 

- ♦ - 

£256,000  A  WEEK 
One  Man’s  Income 

QlLMAN  Haralson  Hunt,  of  Dal¬ 
las,  Texas,  is  to-day  being  hailed 
as  the  richest  man  in  the  United 
States.  His  fortune  is  £65,750,000 
and  his  gross  income  £256,000  a 
week.  But  he  is  so  elusive  that  few 
Americans,  even  in  Dallas,  know  him 
or  know  of  him. 

To  my  trunk  telephone  inquiries 
to  Dallas  a  leading  citizen  replied: 
“Hunt  is  about  the  closest,  most  un¬ 
approachable  man  in  town,”  and  a 
local  reporter:  “Hunt  is  awful  com¬ 
pany.” 

Hunt’s  phone  rings  and  rings  and 
never  seems  to  be  answered.  He  is 
65,  married,  and  has  three  children. 
He  owns  a  house  on  the  Dallas  out¬ 
skirts  and  an  office  in  town — a  small 
room  with  a  plain  desk. 

Starting  work  at  an  early  age  in 
an  Arkansas  oilfield,  he  went  to  Texas 
at  the  age  of  29.  He  hates  publicity, 
had  his  last  photograph  taken  ten 
years  ago,  has  white  hair,  heavy 
shoulders,  stands  6  ft.  1  in.  and 
weighs  16  stone. 

— “Sunday  Express”  (Eng.). 


IN  THE  MONEY 

^HO  are  the  biggest  money¬ 
makers  on  the  Atlantic?  A  sea¬ 
soned  traveller  calculates  they  are 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  Queen  Mary 
stewards.  He  says  some  of  them 
make  £100  and  more  in  round-trip 
tips. 

A  bedroom  steward  usually  looks 
after  eight  first-class  passengers.  He 
receives  a  tip  of  around  £2/10/- 
from  each.  Dining-room  stewards 
also  average  £2/10/-  from  each  of 
eight  passengers. 

But  the  big  money  man  is  the 
smoke-room  steward.  Most  of  his 
income  comes  from  winners  of  the 
pools  on  the  ship’s  daily  run.  There 
are  two  pools.  In  one,  the  Hat  Pool, 
the  passenger  pays  £1.  His  name  is 
put  down  on  one  of  several  lists. 
The  man  on  each  list  who  draws  the 
ticket  with  the  correct  mileage  for 
the  ship’s  run  that  day  wins  £10. 
He  tips  the  steward  not  less  than 
£1. 

The  steward  is  generally  able  to 
fill  four  lists  and  the  pool  runs  four 
nights.  Therefore  the  steward  gets 
£16  on  each  voyage  from  this  source 
alone. 

In  the  auction  pool  tickets  are 
auctioned,  not  drawn.  Winnings  often 
range  between  £400  and  £700.  Usu¬ 
ally  a  passenger  who  wins  £500  will 
tip  not  less  than  £10  to  the  steward. 
With  pools  on  four  nights,  that 
makes  £40  a  trip — plus  his  normal 
tips.  There  is  no  doubt  a  smoke- 
room  steward  makes  more  money 
than  the  captain. 
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Racing  Fixtures 


NOVEMBER. 


S.T.C.  (Canterbury  Park) 

SAT.  6 

A.J.C.  (Warwick  Farm) 

SAT.  13 

A.J.C.  (Warwick  Farm) 

SAT.  20 

S.T.C.  (Rosehill)  . 

SAT.  27 

DECEMBER. 

A.J.C.  (Warwick  Farm) 

SAT.  4 

S.T.C.  (Rosehill)  . 

SAT.  11 

Australian  Jockey  Club  . 

SAT.  18 

Australian  Jockey  Club  . 

MON.  27 

Tattersall's  Club 

TUES.  28 

JANUARY,  1949. 

Tatfrersall's  Club 

SAT.  1 

^  MIDNIGHT  scene  .  .  .  rain  .  .  . 

sleet.  A  drunk  in  the  doorway, 
a  policeman.  Drunk:  “I  live  here.” 
Policeman:  “Why  don’t  you  go  in?” 
Drunk:  “I’ve  lost  my  key.”  Police' 
man :  “Then  ring  the  bell.”  Drunk : 
“I  rang  it  an  hour  ago !”  Policeman : 
“Ring  it  again.”  Drunk :  “Let  era 
wait — ” 


WILLIAM  H.  SELLEN 

Printer  and  Typographer 

240  PITT  STREET,  SYDNEY 

• 

Offering  a  specialised 
service  in  Letterpress 
and  Offset  Printing, 
Duplicating,  Advertise¬ 
ment  Setting,  Mats, 
Stereos,  Art  Work,  Etc. 

• 

RING  M  3857  for  SERVICE 


What  Members  are 
Thinking 

OUR  MALE  CHORUS? 

A  URCHER :  There  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  among  members  a  golf 
club,  swimming  club,  bowls  club  and 
handball  club.  Probably  the  enter¬ 
prise  which  would  reveal  more  illu- 
minatingly  the  qualities  of  club  talent 
has  never  been  suggested.  I  refer 
to  the  formation  of  a  Male  Chorus, 
equipped  with  tenors,  baritones  and 
bassos.  Names  among  members 
qualified  for  enrolment  occur  so 
readily  as  scarcely  to  require  in¬ 
dividual  mention.  Surely  someone 
will  get  down  to  the  job  of  establish¬ 
ment.  It  isn’t  right  that  the  vocal 
boys  should  remain  unwept,  unhon¬ 
oured  and  unsung. 

The  Tidy  Habit 

This  is  not  a  protest  but  a  sug¬ 
gestion.  A  few  clubmen  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  habit  of  removing  illus¬ 
trated,  sporting,  and  daily  news¬ 
papers  from  the  tables  in  the  big 
room  and  not  putting  them  back  after 
reading.  It  is  probably  an  oversight 
but  offenders  would  please  other 
clubmen  who  also  want  to  read  the 
latest  doings,  but  don’t  appreciate 
distribution  round  the  room  of  the 
various  periodicals,  and  more  parti¬ 
cularly  the  mid-day  issues.  Members 
should  try  and  set  examples  of  tidi¬ 
ness. — “Reader.” 


THEY  COULDN’T  CHANGE 

P  ERRY  was  instinctively  a  fast 
player  and  H.  W.  Austin  a  slow 
one.  We  doubt  whether  either  would 
have  been  able  to  develop  on  opposite 
or  compromise  lines.  Perry,  Henri 
Cochet,  Donald  Budge  and  Ellsworth 
Vines  were  all  fundamentally  fast 
players  who  acquired  control.  Austin, 
Rene  Lacoste,  Jack  Crawford  and 
Robert  Riggs  were  essentially  the 
controlled  type  who  never  develop 
great  speed  of  stroke. 

In  between  are  players  like  Jack 
Kramer  and  Gottfried  Von  Cramm, 
with  balanced  speed  and  control.  Per¬ 
haps  this  is  the  best  answer,  but  the 
whole  problem  depends  on  the  nat¬ 
ural  instinct  of  the  player. 


BRITISH  CAR  EXPORTS  LEAD 

^IJE  total  of  20,200  cars  shipped 
overseas  by  British  manufac¬ 
turers  in  June  was  only  1,600  fewer 
than  the  combined  car  shipments  of 
the  U.S.,  Canada  and  France,  in  the 
previous  month — the  latest  period 
for  which  the  comparable  figures 
are  available. 

British  exports  of  commercial  ve¬ 
hicles  in  June  numbered  nearly  6,600 
units,  fewer  than  50  short  of  the 
all-time  record  of  April  last,  states 
the  Society  of  Motor  Manufacturers 
and  Traders. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  year  more 
than  £68,000,000  worth  of  motor  ve¬ 
hicles — cars,  commercial  vehicles, 
and  agricultural  tractors — and  their 
parts  and  accessories,  left  this  coun¬ 
try  for  overseas  buyers. 

A  post-war  record  in  British  car 
output  was  set  up  in  June,  when  the 
number  made  averaged  over  7,200  a 
week.  Production  of  commercial  ve¬ 
hicles  in  June  was  at  the  rate  of 
3,550  a  week. 

Ahead  of  U.S.A. 

Speaking  at  the  Longbridge  Works 
of  the  Austin  Motor  Co.,  Mr.  L.  P. 
Lord,  chairman  and  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  company,  said  that  his 
works  were  speeding  output  by  the 
introduction  of  new  methods  far  in 
advance  of  any  in  the  United  States. 

I  was  shown  (writes  a  “Yorkshire 
Post”  reporter)  how,  suspended  from 
an  overhead  conveyer  travelling  at 
seven  feet  a  minute,  the  counter¬ 
balanced  rotating  cradle  carried  the 
unmounted  chassis  into  a  130-foot 
tunnel.  Here,  in  a  specially  regulated 
temperature  of  80  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
the  units  were  receiving  their  coats 
of  synthetic  paint.  Further  along 
the  conveyer,  the  chassis  passed  in¬ 
to  a  400 -foot  long  drying  oven.  An 
hour  after  its  insertion  the  chassis 
appeared  at  the  far  end  of  the  tunnel 
dry  and  ready  for  immediate  assem¬ 
bly. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUIZ 

1.  In  England  (Oxford  v.  Cambridge)  or 
Conn.,  U.S.A.  (Tale  v.  Harvard). 

2.  Laying  mar\  buoys  for  yacht-racing  in 
Torbay,  and  bearing  the  Olympic 
Torch  across  the  Adriatic  and  the 
English  Channel. 

3.  Wills,  Stammers,  Palfrey  and  Didricl{- 
son. 

4.  Fred  Perry. 
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Members  who  are  always  at  your  service 


Tattersall’s  Club,  Victorian  Club, 

Sydney  Melbourne 


A.  G.  COMOLL1 

R  4  — RAILS  RANDWICK  —  R4 


PADDOCK  ALL  OTHER  COURSES 


Tattersall’s  Club,  Victorian  Club, 

Sydney  Melbourne 


•I.  Ilackett-K.  Williams 

Liberal  Prices  and  Prompt  Settlings. 

Sufficient  Address:  Cable  Address: 

J.  HACKETT,  SYDNEY  "HACKWILL,”  SYDNEY 

NO  REPLY  —  NO  BUSINESS 


W.  A.  mcDOMLD 

E7  —  RANDWICK  —  E7 
RAILS - ROSEHILL 

FRONT  ROW  —  Canterbury  and  Moorefield 


Tattersall’s  Club,  Victorian  Club 

Sydney  Melbourne 

4.  .1.  MATTHEWS 

Registered  A.J.C.  and  V.R.C. 

C3  —  RANDWICK  —  C3 
RAILS  —  S.T.C.  COURSES 

Doing  business  on  registered 
racecourses  only 

Sufficient  Address - JOE  MATTHEWS,  SYDNEY 


H.  (BARNEY)  FAY 

RIO  —  RAILS  RANDWICK  —  RIO 
PADDOCK  ALL  OTHER  COURSES 


HAROYD  HILL 

R  14  —  RAILS  RANDWICK  —  R  14 
PADDOCK  ALL  OTHER  COURSES 


Member  of  Tattersall’s  Club  and  Victorian  Club 

JACK  IHANItEL 

Registered  A.J.C.,  V.R.C. 

RAILS  : 

RANDWICK  —  ROSEHILL  —  FLEMINGTON 


DOUBLES  ON  ALL  MAJOR  EVENTS 

W.  MULLIGAN 

RAILS 

RANDWICK  (R2),  CANTERBURY  AND  ROSEHILL. 


1 

Tattersall’s  Club,  Victorian  Club, 

Sydney  Melbourne 

S.  PETERS 

TOM  POWEEE 

"Longshot” 

R  13  — RAILS  RANDWICK  — R  13 

E6  — RANDWICK  — E  6 

Rails  All  Other  Courses 

Paddock  —  All  Other  Courses 

DOUBLES  ON  ALL  MAJOR  EVENTS 

Printed  by  "The  Harbour”  Newspaper  &  Publishing  Co.  Ltd.,  120-124  Chalmers  Street,  Sydney,  for  the  Publishers,  Tattersall’s  Club. 
157  Elizabeth  Street,  Sydney.  Please  address  mail  to  Box  4308,  G.P.O.,  Sydney. 


AUSTRALIAN  JOCKEY  CLUB 

Summer  Meeting 

(Randwick  Racecourse) 

December  18th  and  27th 

1948 


PRINCIPAL  EVENTS  : 

First  Day :  SATURDAY,  18th  DECEMBER 

The  Villiers  Stakes,  £2500  added 

One  Mile. 


Second  Day :  (BOXING  DAY)  MONDAY 

27th  December 

The  Summer  Cup,  £3000  added 

and  a  Cup  valued  at  ioo  Guineas 

One  Mile  and  Five  Furlongs. 

The  December  Stakes,  £1500  added 

(For  Two-Year-Olds) 

Five  Furlongs. 

T.  NICHOLSON,  W.  N.  PARRY-OKEDEN, 

Racing  Secretary.  Secretary. 

6  BLIGH  STREET,  SYDNEY. 
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